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WASTE OF LABOR IN THE WORK OF EDUCATION. 


BY P. A. CHADBOURNE, LL. D., PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE, MASS. 


The following address—which treats of subjects of great importance to all educators—we com- 


mend to the attention of our readers. 


It gives us great pleasure to co-operate with 


Commissioner Eaton, of the National Bureau of Education, by giving 
circulafion to so valuable a paper. 


It is supposed that education will 
prevent a waste of labor; that the 
educated workman in any productive 
employment will put his blows in the 
right place and strike them at the right 
time, so that his labor shall be more 
efficient for the good of himself and 
the world than the ill-directed efforts 
of the ignorant man. To make labor 
efficient, schools are established for 
the education of workmen in every in- 
dustrial pursuit. y 

It is plain, however, that the world, 
as a whole, is still far enough from 
making all labor as productive and 
effective for good as it ought to be. 
Through ignorance,carelessness,pride, 
and dishonesty, a large portion ot the 
labor performed is wasted, in that it 
fails to produce the desired result or 
at least adds nothing to the rational 
enjoyment or progress of the race. 
We have but to observe fora single 
day to find too abundant illustrations 
of this subject. A hundred ignorant 
laborers, working under their own di- 
rection, or rather without direction, 
in any of the great industrial pursuits 


of the age, would starve if depending 
upon the products of their own labor, 
while that same company, directed by 
an organizing brain, would support 
themselves in comfort and leave a 
handsome surplus for their employer. 
Through the carelessness of servants, 
property is daily destroyed; through 
the carelessness of owners and guardi- 
ans of property, ships are sunk, cities 
burned, and there is a constant, need- 
less waste of property through rust 
and decay. All such loss is waste of 
labor. Pride wastes labor for show, 
and dishonesty wastes labor on poor 
material, or by so cheating in quality 
of work as to make good material of 
no account. So we might enumerate 
a list appalling in magnitude, until 
we should feel like joining the crusade 
to reduce the hours of labor, that men 
might learn not to waste it, if for no 
other purpose. If ten hours of labor 
are now sufficient to enable the able- 
bodied men and women to support 
the world, if we could stop the waste 
through ignorance, carelessness, pride, 
and dishonesty, eight hours would be 
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better. After allowing for all need- 
less misdirection and waste, we do not 
believe that we now get more than six 
efficient hours out of the ten during 
which men really do toil. It is safe 
to say that more than one-third of the 
time and strength of all labor is spent 
in vain. 

Does this same waste appear in our 
own work, the work of education, the 
object of which is to save all waste? 
In all honesty, we must say yes. 
Perhaps I might add, there is waste 
herg from the same causes I have al- 
ready mentioned; ignorance, care- 
lessness, pride, and dishonesty I 
might also add that there is waste 
oftentimes from the necessitty of the 
case. It often happens, in ordinary 
work, that we have to labor at a dis- 
advantage. The same is true in edu- 
cation. 

A portion or this waste ‘from all 
these causes is due to failure on the 
part of the teacher, partly it is due to 
the student, and partly to the parent 
or guardian. We can only point out 
the conditions of the waste, and the 
share belonging to each delinquent 
will readily appear. : 

(x) The first source of waste I men- 
tion is imperfect teaching. Ido not so 
much refer to the defective knowledge 
imparted in the school-room, although 
this is often painfully apparent to 
those who attend examinations, espe- 
cially in the progressive natural sci- 
ences—I do not so much refer to this 
as to the wretched habits of study 
formed in some schools. There are 
schools without system, without any 
standard of accurate scholarship, and 
without any enthusiasm ; fora genuine 
enthusiasm for study is impossible 
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under any false system of instruction. 

The student labors, but it is as a 
man might labor piling stones together 
to form a wall without any reference 
to the nature of the work in hand, 
stones of all sorts going alike into 
foundation and top. Not only is 
much of the labor in such a school 
lost, but the habits there formed cling 
to the student; and it is only in rare 
cases that they are ever entirely cor- 
rected. Those who receive students 


from such preparatory schools sym- 


pathize with the old Greek musician, 
who charged double price to all stu- 
dents who had ever taken lessons be- 
fore coming to him—one-half for cor- 
recting bad habits. 

Much loss comes from the bungling 
recitations of those who might be 
trained to accuracy. It is often the 
case that the student is allowed to 
stumble through the recitation, show- 
ing only here and there any proper 
understanding of the subject, so that 
he gains nothing in clearness of 
thought, accuracy of information, or 
precision in language. A little more 
careful labor on the part of the stu- 
dent, a little more pressure in the 
right direction on the part of the in- 
structor, would render the work of 
both of double worth. 

(2) The second point I make is the 
teaching of «unimportant things. In 
connection with some studies are 
found many things that either have 
no essential connection with them at 
all, a mere temporary connection, or 
one that is worthy the attention of 
professionals alone. It makes one 
shudder to think of the trash which 
scholars have been compelled to learn 
in connection with the simple studies 
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of grammar, geography, and arithme- 

tic, to say nothing of the waste of 

labor in connection with classical 
studies and the higher mathematics. 
Many grammars insist upon distinct- 
tions and definitions which confuse 
rather than enlighten the beginner. 
Perhaps no teachers are left who com- 
pel their students to commit long 
lists of prepositions and adverbs, so 
that they may know them to be such 
in parsing; but other things as absurd 
are required, not in our common 
schools alone, but in colleges. 

Poor text-books come in here for 
their share of blame. Small text- 
books, containing only the essentials 
of the subjects treated of, only those 
parts that have life in them, that can- 
not be eliminated without leaving the 
subject imperfect, are rare. It takesa 
brave man, and one merciless towards 
himself, to make a small, simple, but 
thorough text-book. Such books we 
must have, if we use text-books at all. 
If one doubts the propriety of thus 
cutting down text-books, let him take 
his best scholar after completing an 
ordinary book and ask him to write 
out all he knows onthe subject. The 
book he makes will be small; and, in 
general, the larger the text-book he 
has used, the smaller will be the book 
which represents his own knowledge 
of the subject. If this institute* of in- 
struction would appoint a committee 
of five to select the best text-books on 
all the subjects taught in our schools, 
have this committee solemnly bound 
not to add a single line, but let each 
one be encouraged to strike out every 
rule, list, and problem that he thinks 
could be spared, my belief is that 
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every author so treated would find his 
text-book vastly improved. He would 
probably think at first that the book 
was ruined, as students are apt to 
think their essays are ruined when 
the professor draws his pen through 
what they consider their finest senten- 


ces. 
(3) In my opposition to the too 
common method of loading down 
a subject with what is unimportant, 
do not understand me to recommend 
that we should teach buta little of 
the subject. I wish to throw aside all 
useless weights, that we may run the 
better; all non-essentials, that we 
may make thorough work with 
the essentials. One of the most 
prolific sources of waste in the 
work of education is that we content 
ourselves with a mere smattering of 
things that are of no use at all, unless 
they are learned thoroughly. Those 
things which we have neither the time 
nor talents to learn thoroughly 
should, as a general rule, be left un- 
touched. There are exceptions to this 
rule, lam aware. How much time is 
wasted on French by those who never 
learn to speak or even read the lan- 
guage; on musical instruments by 
those who never can, or certainly 
never do, get beyond the point where 
all their performances are hard labor 
to themselves and torture to listeners. 
In languages and higher mathemat- 
ics there are many things that some 
minds simply grasp for a moment, if 
at all, and they are gone, and so 
completely gone that they are of no 
use, directly or indirectly. Some 
claim here that, although the thing is 
forgotten at once, we have the benefit 
of the mental exercise in acquiring it, 
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and this is worth allthe labor. There 
is certainly good in mental exercise. 
The question is, can it not be obtained 
on more advantageous terms than by 
learning a little of difficult studies 
to be forgotten? 

(4) And this brings me to the next 
statement, that there is waste of labor 
in making the studiestoo hard. There 
is somehow a notion, ingrained ‘in 
many of us, that it is good for us and 
for the little ones to be afflicted; and 
so itis. But it is not good for us to 
afflict ourselves, or the children com- 
mitted to us, except as a rare case of 
discipline. The whole structure of 
the world brings all the affliction 
we need, if we rightly improve it; and 
the road of learning, which old author- 
ity declared to be no royal road, is 
hard enough to tax all the powers of 
every student to their full extent, even 
when his teacher is at hand to direct 
in every place of doubt and to lend 
his aid where the way is hard and the 
feet are weary. It was an old notion 
that children must be toughened by 
exposure tocold and wet, and be made 
healthy and energetic by calling them 
out of bed for hard labor when they 
ought to have been asleep. Children 
have lived through such hardships, it 
is true—some of them did; and for a 
time those who had strength to live 
seemed to improve in health under 
the hard usage. But short lives, 
rheumatism, and broken constitutions 
in middle life were the general pro- 
ducts of such a hardening process. 

A like notion has too often prevail- 
ed in regard to intellectual training. 
The charm of “thoroughness” and 
‘independent work,” both excellent— 
indispensable in their places—induces 


many ambitious teachers to make 
drudges of their students, till all am- 
bition and enthusiasm are utterly gone 
from them. By giving such students 
work only apportioned to their 
strength, keeping them for a time 
from all contact with the knotty points, 
or.lending them a helping hand by 
showing the method of untying such 
knots, they might have gone on with 
courage till they could grapple suc- 
cessfully and joyfully with the hard- 
est problems of any science. Manya 
teacher has seen such discouraged, 
disheartened boys, who utterly loathed 
all study, simply because it had al- 
ways been demanded of them in a 
kind beyond the mastery of their un- 
aided strength. And some of us have 
seen learned and faithful teachers 
who tormented themselves and dis- 
heartened their students, because these 
teachers could not understand the 
difference between thoroughness and 
indiscriminate cramming with non- 
essentials. 

It seems to be the aim of some text- 
book-makers, and some teachers too, 
to make every study as difficult as 
possible, for the sake of the discipline. 
No doctrine is more fallacious. Get 
your discipline by doing a greater 
amount of work, and doing it in a 
better style. What sensible man 
would turn aside to ride over quag- 
mires and stone heaps for the sake of 
moreyexercise for himself. or horse ? 
An oak tree might be felled with-a 
stone hatchet, and one would geta 
deal of exercise in doing the job; but 
the same time and strength ‘with a 
good steel ax would give as much ex- 
ercise and leave something to show 
for the labor. Leave stone hatchets 
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to savages; let civilized men use the 
sharpest steel axes they can find. 
They will thus do the most work, and 
do it in the best manner. This prin- 
ciple of dealing with essentials main- 
ly should prevail in all the work of 
education. We have too much to do 
to spend time fooling over complicat- 
ed arithmetical puzzles which abound 
in some books—questions which no 
one should undertake to solve till well 
versed in algebra and geometry. At 
the proper stage of education, such 
puzzles, which are a discouragement 
to the young scholar because he thinks 
them essential to the subject, will be 
solved in the natural progress of his 
work. They are an annoyance and 
discouragement simply because they 
are introduced before their time, be- 
fore the study of the principles on 
which their solution depends, 

In this connection I ought to speak, 
not only of the attempts to teach the 
child before he is prepared for the sub- 
ject by previous study conditional for 
it, but also of that forcing-system by 
which things are taught, or the at- 
tempt is made to teach them, before 
the pupil’s mind is mature enough to 
grapple with them. I speak here of 
the natural maturity of mind through 
age. In the first place, there is a great 
difference in children as to the age at 
which they can profitably engage in 
the same studies. There isa difference 
in children belonging to different 
families as to the time of the de- 
velopment of their mental powers as 
a whole and also as to the order of 
their development. This is plain 
enough to those who have compared 
successive classes from year to year, 
and have studied the history of families. 
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Parents ought to understand this, but 
the majority of them do not. Teach- 
ers should study the mental condition 
of their pupils as carefully, to say the 
least, as they do the subjects they are 
to teach. The successful husbandman 
knows when the ground is ready for 
the seed, that germination may be sure 
and the plant become a vigorous 
grower. The inexperienced farmer 
or gardener, ambitious for an early 
crop, puts his seed, at the earliest mo- 
ment, into the soil, only to find the 
seed wasted or his plants weakly in 
growth and failing in quantity and 
quality of fruit. Some whole schools 
are samples of this forcing-system. 
Parents and teachers both join in the 
work, and rejoice together over the 
precocious scholars who learn by rote 
and explain beautifully without ever 
comprehending what they explain. 
Such unfortunate prodigies of learn- 
ing lose by this cramming system all 
the pleasure and healthful stimulus to 
vigorous growth that come to the one 
who, with powers fitted for the work, 
incorporates the studies of each day 
into his intellectual life, because he is 
able to comprehend them fully with- 
out weariness to mind or over-draft 
upon the body. The growth of every 
day is to the latter healthful; and thus 
it happens that so many who com- 
mence study late in life soon outstrip 
those who have been delving for 
years. 

Do not charge me with undervalu- 
ing early education. It isa great thing 
for the child from the first to breathe 
a literary atmosphere, and in rare in- 
stances the crowding I have spoken 
of makes real prodigies of learning, 
of which John Stuart Mill was an ex- 
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ample—“a fine example,” some would 
say; a sad warning, I should suggest. 

In all the early years, say to the age 
of fourteen, the studies should be light 
—just enough to keep the appetite for 
learning keen—while the physical 
system has no strain brought upon it 
by over-confinement or hard mental 
labor. In these early years, the sim- 
ple studies of spelling and reading 
and the simple forms of mathematics, 
in which the large majority of stu- 
dents who apply for admission to col- 











cupy the chief attention as studies 
in the class-room. The outlines of 
geography and history should be so 
fully given that the reading of a news- 
paper shall be intelligent work, be- 
cause the scholar knows where events 
transpire; and such training in natu- 
ral history should be secured that the 
senses may be on the alert for every 
new form and phenomenon in the nat- 
ural world. By those who have the 
opportunity, French or German might 
be learned orally, without the details 
of grammar. If this is done, with no 
more labor than is often wasted in 
teaching grammar and some parts of 
mathematics, when the scholar is ut- 
terly unprepared for the work; if this 
is done, and a taste for choice reading 
secured, at the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen you are ready to begin the con- 
tinuous work of education in earnest, 
so that the student shall not only ac- 
quire knowledge rapidly, but shall 
remember the processes by which he 
acquires it. And this remembrance 
of the processes is hardly less valua- 
ble than the knowledge itself, especial- 
ly to one who is to engage in the work 
of instructing. 
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lege are wofully deficient, should oc- . 









The waste ot labor that comes from 
imperfect classification of schools is 
so apparent that all understand and 
deplore it. This evil in country 
schools cannot be completely rem- 
edied, although much can be done by 
the skill and tact of the teacher in 
bringing together all the elements 
that can be combined, and in provid- 
ing in the most efficient manner for 
the exceptional studies that often 
range from the primer to rhetoric 
and physics. In schools that are 
classified, there is often no little waste 
in the excess of machinery and mul- 
tiplicity of rules. We criticise here 
with great caution, for every military 
man and every presiding officer in a 
deliberative body and every exper- 
ienced teacher will tell you, and tell 
you truly, that many rules have borne 
the test of time as a means of rapid 
and efficient labor that, to the inex- 
perienced,seem useless or burdensome. 

But, after all, there is too much 
tendency in large, well-classified 
schools and colleges to make the ma- 
chinery of government cumbersome, 
so that the rules become such a weight 
upon the student as to depress the 
mind and repress that spontaneity of 
individual action so essential to the 
healthy growth and development of 
the intellect. Just as soon as a stu- 
dent feels that, instead of being dealt 
with personally, he is only part of a 
great machine, that is controlled and 
worked as a whole, much of his indi< 
vidual responsibility is lost, except 
to do his part in the machine. Per- 
sonal. responsibility, constant, as 
though no other student were asso- 
ciated with him, is the true condition 
of development; and, unless you se- 
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cure that condition fully, much of 
the student’s time and strength is 
_ wasted in managing the machine, 
which, when the school dissolves, is 
worthless. Machinery is as essential 
in a school as in a cotton-mill, but the 
simplest machinery possible that will 
accomplish the work is best in both. 
Simplicity and directness are doubly 
essential in a school, because you are 
dealing with living beings, and it is 
the contact of the living teacher with 
the pupil in the whole process of ed- 
that arouses activity,- and 
every germ of knowledge 


ucation 
makes 


quicken to the fullest development. 
This is no plea for lax government ; 
for the teacher who cannot govern 
prompt.y and perfectly, wastes a large 
portion of his time and ‘strength di- 
rectly, and does mischief enough to the 
character of his pupils to over-balance 


any learning he may impart to them. 

Another source of waste is the 
copying of old mistakes and absurd- 
ities in text-books, and methods of 
instruction and government, simply 
because they are venerable and have 
been practiced or recommended by 
those who have been famous in the 
work of education. We can hardly 
illustrate this point fully without 
danger of troubling some one who 
has written a book, or who still clings 
to some school tradition that might 
be denounced. We must be content 
with stating the principle and giving 
one or two illustrations. 

The Linnzan system of classifica- 
tion of plants was a purely artificial 
system, understood to be so by its 
great author, and yet such was the 
prestige of a name, and so persistent 
the custom of copying, that this sys- 
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tem held its place in our text-books 
and schools long after it might have 
been displaced by a natural system 
that represented botanical truth. 

The early morning prayers, as for- 
merly conducted in many colleges, 
were an example of the absurdities 
even wise men will accept from cus- 
tom. Students were called out of bed 
before it was light, on cold winter 
mornings, to hurry to a chapel with- 
out fires, and then pass to the recita- 
tion-room to recite by the dim-light 
of oil-lamps. 

The ill-temper of the students 
found expression in rebellions and at- 
tacks on chapel and recitation-rooms. 
And yet it was very difficult to 
change this old custom, handed down 
from the dark ages—a custom injuri- 
ous to health and good morals and 
opposed to common sense. 

There are two sources of waste in 
educational labor over which the 
teacher has but little control. The 
first is the natural stupidity of schol- 
ars, who find their way into every 
school and college. It is no waste 
of labor to spend time on dull schol- 
ars, if we attempt to teach them only 
what they are capable of learning 
and what it is essential they should 
learn. They are entitled to extra 
labor, as are the deaf and blind. But 
the mischief is, stupid students are 
often forced, by their parents or by 
their own over-estimate of their pow- 
ers, into classes where they are a dead 
weight upon the movements of all 
connected with them. The exhaustion 
that comes to the faithful teacher 
from -daily lifting and pulling and 
encouraging and driving such stu- 
dents is known only to those who 
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have toiled long and seen their efforts 
as useless as attempts to warm snow 
or make the blind see by describing 
colors. Book-learning is not the 
forte of all men. And while some 
men attempt only those things for 
which they are well fitted, others are 
constantly attempting those things 
for which they are entirely unfit. 
Their life is a failure because they 
never understand their own capabili- 
ities. Almost every college has stu- 
dents who would make good business 
men, good specialists in some science, 
perhaps, but for whom an attempt to 
acquire a college education means a 
great waste of time and effort on their 
part, a waste of strength and patience 
on the part of their instructors. 

There is a second hindrance from 
parents that interferes with every 
teacher’s work; this is their en- 
couragement to irregularity in school- 
duties. It is marvellous what a num- 
ber of marriages and special occa- 
sions occur in some families, as an ex- 
cuse for taking sons and daughters 
from school. The sons of some fam- 
ilies are almost constantly absent at 
the beginning oftheterm. The parent 
sends an excuse which every teacher 
feels is no excuse. The student is in- 
jured by the loss, and the whole class 
feels the effect. If the lessons are 
missed or made up, there is waste of 
labor for the teacher, which he can illy 
afford. His work is hard enough at 
best, and thus to load him with extra 
work or depress him by rendering his 
labors, term after term, defective, 
through the caprice of the student and 
the ignorance or inconsiderateness of 
the parent, is a misfortune to him and 
a shame to the offenders. 


I have but two points more to make, 
and these relate especially to the 
teacher. There is failure to secure 
energetic work and the best results 
from lack of enthusiasm. Without 
this no teacher can have the best suc- 
cess, however learned and faithful and 
hard-working he may be. Enthusiasm 
is the heat that softens the iron, that 
every blow may tell. Enthusiasm on 
the part of the teacher gives life to the 
student and an impulse to every men- 
tal power. It gives the work of the 
school-room a quickening impulse, 
and by this impulse makes the student 
a gatherer wherever he goes. It gives 
to the student independent power ; 
power to goalone. When this is ac- 
complished, there is no more waste in 
lifting, dragging, or driving. It was 
the enthusiasm of Linnzeus tiat filled 
his lecture-room with students from 
all parts of Europe, and then sent 
them over the world to gather new 
treasures for themselves and _ their 
master. It was the enthusiasm of 
Agassiz that clothed the commonest 
things with new life and beauty; that 
charmed every listener and transform- 
ed the aged and the young, the igno- 
rant and the learned, into joyful learn- 
ers. Another man, with the same 
learning, the same devotion, and equal 
labor, might not accomplish one-tenth 
as much, because he failed to enkindle 
that interest that quickens every men- 
tal power and lights the fire of 
latent genius, which, once enkindled;, 
reveals to its possessor truths far be- 
yond the range of those whose minds 
have never been touched by this life- 
giving power of enthusiasm. It is said 
one loses this enthusiasm after a while. 
Then he ought to stop teaching. If 
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he cannot grow enthusiastic present- 
ing the plainest rules of arithmetic 
and Latin for the fiftieth time fo a new 
mind, then he,is unfit for his work, and 
should spend his strength on stone or 
clay, which can only yield to force, 
but never take form at the mere glow 
of enthusiasm in the worker. 

But, last of all, there is a waste that 
brings loss and sorrow to the world. 
This is neglect of moral and religious 
instruction in connection with intel- 
lectual training. Who are the men 
who are causing humanity to blushby 
their dishonesty and_ corruption, 
poisoning the world at the same time 
that they are cheating it and astound- 
ing it? Why, men who are educated, 
but who despise the slow methods of 
honest gain and reject the old-fashion- 
ed morality of the Bible. There must 
be a searching for the foundations; 
and that instruction or that education 
which does not make prominent justice 
as well as benevolence; /awas well as 
liberty ; Honesty as well as thrift, and 
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purity of life as well as enjoyment, 
should be stamped by every true edu- 
cator as a waste and a curse; for so it 
will prove in the end. 

We understand the importance of 
our work, the value of mental and 
moral culture. We see the inviting 
fields that call the student to labor and 
the waiting world that needs his time 
and the strength of his best cultured 
powers. Let us see to it that no old 
notions, no routine of duty, no shrink- 
ing from work or responsibility shall 
spoil our harvest, so that at last we 
shall look back on a waste of energy 
and time. Let us work while the day 
lasts, with our might. Let us see that 
all our work is of the best kind. Let 
us train our students for the study, for 
the family, for the state, tor the world. 
If we send them forth with the ability 
to dabor, with a love of ¢ruth and justice, 
and with a spirit of self-sacrifice, our 
work will bea blessing to them and 
to the world. 
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(Continued.) 


PAR T..LEL 


133. The mode of familiarizing a 
child with the habit of thinking on 
what he sees, and speaking after he 
has thought, is not to fa/k much to, but 
to enter into conversation utth him. 

134. Not to address to him many 
words, but to bring Aim to express 
himself on the subject. 

135. Not to exhaust the subject, but 
to question the child about it, and let 
him find out and correct the answers. 

136. The attention of a child is dead- 


ened by long expositions, but roused 
by animated questions. 

137. Let the questions be short, clear, 
and intelligible, 

138. Let them excite the child to 
observe what is before him; to recollect 
what he has learned; to muster his 
little stock of knowledge for materials 
for an answer. 

139. Show him a certain quality in 
one thing, and let 4m find out the same 
in others. 


(2) 
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140. Tell him that the shape of a 
ball is called round. 

141. If you bring Aim to point out 
other objects to which the same pre- 
dicament belongs, you have employed 
him more usefully than by the most 
perfect discourse on rotundity. 

142. In the one instance he would 
have had to /isten and to recollect ; in 
the other, he has to odserve and to 
think. 

143. When I recommend to a moth- 
er to avoid wearying a child by her 
instructions, I do not wish to encour- 
age the notion that instruction should 
always take the character of amusement, 
or even of a play. 

144. Achild must, very early in life, 
be taught that exertion is indispensable 
for the attainment of knowledge. 

145. But a child should zot be taught 
to look upon exertion as an evil. 

146. The motive of fear should not 
be made a stimulus; it will destroy 
interest, and speedily create disgust. 


147. Jnterest in study is the first thing 
which a teacher, a mother, should en- 
deavor to excite and keep alive. 

148. There are scarcely any circum- 
stances in which a want of application 
in children does not proceed from a 
want of interest. 

149. There are, perhaps, none in 
which a want of interest does not 
originate in the mode of teaching adop- 
ted by the teacher. 

150. In saying this, I do not mean 
to make myself the advocate of idle- 
ness or irregularities. 

151. But, I would suggest that the 
best means to prevent them, is to 
adopt a mode of instruction by which 


the children are /ess left to themselves— 
less thrown upon the unwelcome em- 
ployment of passive listening—less 
harshly treated for little and excusa- 
ble failings, but more roused by ques- 
tions, animated by illustrations, inter- 
ested and won by kindness. 


152. There is a reciprocal action 
between the interest which the teacher 
takes and that which he communicates. 


153. If de is not, with his whole 
mind, present at the subject—if he 
does not care whether it is understood 
or not, whether his manner is liked or 
not—he will never fail of alienating 
the affections of his pupils, and ren- 
dering them indifferent to what he says. 


154. But real interest taken in the 
task of instruction—ind words, and 
kinder feelings, the expression of the 
features, and the glance of the eye— 
are never lost upon children. 


155. The preparatory exercises, 
which were adopted at my suggestion, 
embrace the elements of number, form 
and /anguage. 

156. Whatever ideas we acquire in 
the course of our life, they are all in- 
troduced through the medium of one 
of fhese threc departments. 

157. The relations and proportions 
of number and form constitute the 
natural measure of all those impres- 
sions which the mind receives from 
without. 

158. They are the measures, and 
comprehend the qualities of the ma- 
terial world—form being the measure 
of space, and number the measure of 
time. 

159. Two, or more objects, distin- 
guished from each other, as existing 
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separately in space, presuppose an 
idea of their forms, or, in other words, 
of the exact space which they occupy. 

160. Distinguislied from each other, 
as existing’ at different times, they 
come under the denomination of 
number. 

161, The elements 
preparatory exercises of calculation, 
should always be taught by submit- 
ting to the eye certain objects, repre- 
senting ¢he units. 

162. A child can conceive the idea 
of two balls, two roses, two books; 
but it cannot conceive the idea of 
two in the abstract. 


of number, or 


163. How would you make him un- 
derstand that two and two make 
four, unless you show it to him in 
reality. 

164. To begin by abstract notions, is 
absurd and detrimental, instead of 
conducive. The result is, at best, 
that the child can do the thing by rote 
without understanding it. 


165. If the elements are thus clearly 
and intelligently taught, it will always 
be easy to go on to more difficult 
parts, remembering always that the 
whole should be done éy guestions. 


166. As soon as you have given to 
the child a knowledge of the names, 
by which the members are distin- 
guished, you may appeal on it to an- 
swer any question of simple addition, 
or subtraction, or multiplication, or 
division—performing the operation in 
reality by means of objects, balls for 
instance, which will serve in the place 
of units, 


‘167. Those children who had ac- 
quired the first elements in the familiar 


- careful 
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method described, had two great ad- 
vantages over others. 


168. They were perfectly aware not 
only what they were doing, but also 
of the reason why. 

169. They were acquainted with 
the principle on which the solution de- 
pended; the state of the question 
changed, ¢hey were not puzzled, as 
those are who see only as far as their 
mechanical rule goes, and not further, 


170. The second advantage was, 
that children well versed in those il- 
lustrative exercises, afterwards dis- 
played great skill in head calculation. 


171. Without repairing to slate or 
paper, ormaking any memorandum, 
they not only performed operations 
with large numbers, but arranged and 
solved questions which, at first, 
might have appeared involved, even 
had the assistance of memoranda,or ex- 
ecution on paper been allowed. 


172. In the exercises concerning 
the elements of form, my friends have 
most successfully revived and extended 
the analytical method of eliciting facts 
by problems— instead of stating them ix 
theories ; of elucidating their origin— 
instead of merely commenting on 
their existence ; of leading the mind to 
invent, instead of resting satisfied with 
the inventions of others. 

173. In exercise of number and form, 


‘less abstraction is, at first, required, 


than in similar onesin /anguage. But 
I would insist on the necessity of a 
instruction in the maternal 
language. As early as possible,a child 
should be led to contract an intimate 
acquaintance with, and make himgelf 
perfectly master of, Ais native tongue. 
174. Need I point out the motive 
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from which I have said thus much 
on the early attention to be paid to 
physical and intellectual education ? 


175. Need I repeat that I consider 
these branches merely as leading to 
an higher aim—to qualify the human 
being for the free and full use of all 
the faculties implanted by the Crea- 
tor—and to direct all those faculties 
towards the perfection of the whole 
being of man—that he may be enabled 
to act, in his peculiar station, as an in- 
strument of that All-wise and A/mighty 
Power, that has called him into life? 


176. In relation / society, man should 
be qualified by education, to be @ use- 
ful member of it. 


177. In order to be truly useful it is 
necessary that he should be truly in- 
dependent. 

178. Whether that independence 
may arise from his circumstances, or 
be acquired by the honorable use of 
his talents, or be owing to more la- 
borious exertion, and’ frugal habits, 
it is clear that true independence 
must rise and fall with the dignity of 
his moral character, rather than with 
affluent circumstances, or intellectual 
superiority, or indefatigable exertion. 


179. Considering man as an indi- 
vidual, education should contribute in 
giving him Aappiness. 

180. The feeling of happiness does 
not arise from exterior circumstan- 
ces; it is a state of the mind; @ con- 
sctousness of harmony both with the in- 
ward and the outward world. It as- 


signs the due limits to the desires, 
and it proposes the highest aim to the 
faculties of man. 

181. Happy is he, who can bring 


his desires within the measure of his 
means; who can resign every individ- 
ual and selfish wish, without giving up 
his content and repose; whose feeling 
of general satisfaction is not dependent 
on individual gratification. 


182. I have described the end of ed- 
ucation to be to render man. con- 
sciously active in the service of his 
Maker—to render him useful, by ren- 
dering him independent, with relation 
to society—and, as an individual, to 
render him happy within himself. 


183. In this spirit, let education be 
considered in all its stages. 


184. Let the physical faculties be 
developed, but without forgetting 
that they form “he /ower series of 
human nature. 

185. Let the intellect be enlight- 
ened; but let it be remembered ‘that 
the frst science, which thought and 
knowledge should teach, is modesty 
and moderation. 

186. Let the discipline be regulated, 
and the heart be formed, not by 
coercion, but by sympathy; not 
by precept, but by practice. 

187. And, above all, let the Aear/ be 
prepared for that influence from above, 
which alone can restore the image of 
God in man. 

r88. Among the passages of the 
Sacred Volume, which throw most 
light on the state of mind which is 


best fitted for the reception of Christian © 


truth, I have always considered as one 
of the most illustrative, these words 
of the Saviour, “ Whosoever shall not 
receive the Kingdom of God as a 
little child, shall in no wise enter 
therein.” 
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189. What can there be ina “little 
child’ deserving to be compared with 
a state of readiness with the Christian 
faith. 


190. It cannot be an effort of moral- 
ity, or an attempt at high perfection, 
for the infant is incapable of any. 


191: It cannot be any degree of 
knowledge or intellectual refinement, 
for the infant is a stranger to both. 


192. What, then, can it be, except 
that feeling of /ove and confidence, of 
which the mother is, for a time, the first 
and only object ? 


193. That feeling is analogous, in 
its nature and agency, to the state of 
mind described by the name of /azth. 


194. It does not rest upon a convic- 
tion of the understanding; but it is 
more convincing than any syllogism 
could have been. 


195. Not being founded upon it, it 
cannot be injured by reasoning; it has 
to do with the heart only. 

196. It is prior to the developement 
of all the other faculties. 

197. If we ask for its origin, we can 
only say that it is zwstructive. 

198. Or, if we mean to resolve an 
unmeaning expression into the truth, 
it is a gift of Him, who has called into 
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life all the Hosts of the Creation, in 
whom “ We live and move, and have 
our being.” 


199. Analagous to that emotion, like 
it, imparted by the Giver of all that is 
good, is the state of mind of those who 
“believe to the saving of the soul.” 


200. Though infinitely elevated 
above it, yet it partakes in like manner 
of the nature of a /eeling, as well asa 
conviction. 

201. Arising from both, it is invest- 
ed with that energy which “ drings forth 
Sruits of love.’ 

202. It proves that true faith is 
kindred in its nature to active love, 
and that ‘‘ he that loveth not, knoweth 
not God, for God is love.” 


203. That emotion in the infant 
mind can be dearer to none than to a 
Christian mother. 


204. Let her be convinced that there 
is only one way for her to manifest her 
maternal affection. 


205. That way is, to watch over the 
gift of God to her child, to be thank- 
ful to the Giver, and hoping that from 
Him may come “the increase;” to do 
all in her power to unfold the germ ; 
to be mi/d and firm, and persevering in 
the task; to look to her own heart for 
a motive,and to heaven for the blessing. 





A RADICAL DEFECT. 


T. W. VALENTINE. 


Why is it that not one in ten of the 
pupils of our public schools, at the 
time of their leaving those schools, 
are capable of writing a decent letter? 
There must be some defect in our sys- 
tem of teaching if an accomplishment 


so important, and yet so simple, as 
correct letter-writing cannot be attain- 
ed by the majority of the older pupils 
at least. A single letter has often 
caused the making or breaking of its 
author, simply because it has been the 
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only evidence by which its receiver 
could form an opinion of the charac- 
ter and qualifications of the writer. 
For instance, a merchant or other 
business-man needs a_ book-keeper, 
clerk or salesman. He advertises to 
that effect in the papers, and, to avoid 
personal annoyance, directs all appli- 
cants to answer in writing. Opening 
these at his leisure, he exclaims of this 
one, “The man who writes such a let- 
ter as that is not the man I want, I am 
‘ sure!” and of the next half-dozen, 
perhaps, some similar remark; but at 
length he comes to one that pleases 
him. “Ah! this is one that suits me. 
Its author is a stranger to me—never 
saw or heard of him before—but some- 
how I like that letter, and must have 
a personal interview with its author.” 
It is not the penmanship merely, 
for the others flourished enough in 
that respect; nor is it the spelling, nor 
the wording, nor any one thing; but 
it is the plain and easy hand, the good 
sense of its ideas, its correctness, its 
clearness and directness, its—some- 
thing—he hardly knows what, and he 
is at once prepossessed in favor of its 
author. Now, such a letter has proved 
the pivotal point of many a man’s suc- 
cess in life. But the case needs no ar- 
gument, and the question again pre- 
sents itself, “Why do our schools 
make so few good letter-writers ?” 

1. Because the pupils are removed 
from school at too early an age. 
Whether this arises from the necessi- 
ties or the cupidity of the parents, or 
the irksomeness of the school to the 
pupil—the common causes of such 


early removal—the fact remains the 
same. Comparatively few, very few, 
complete the full course or grade of 
the school, the vast majority leaving 
before the merest rudiments are thor- 
oughly acquired. 

2. Because the acquirement is put 
off too long; or, in other words, we 
ought to require instruction in the 
formation and construction of sen- 
tences even in the upper classes of 
our primary departments; and this 
exercise, instead of coming once a 
week, or once a fortnight, on the 
much-dreaded “composition” day, 
should occur at least three times a 
week. As the art of composition is 
now generally taught, it is regarded 
as a bug-bear to be feared and dread- 
ed; whereas, it ought to be regarded 
as a pastime, and one to be longed 
for. The pupil should be allowed to 
catch the disease known as cacoéthes 
scribendi early in life, for, like other 
diseases incident to childhood, if de- 
ferred to adult age, it is apt to “go 
hard with them.” 

3. Our pupils ought to be required 
to copy good models of English com- 
position once a week, at least, until 
they shall have acquired a good, easy 
style and facility of expression of their 
own. Tuo many teachers seem to 
think that composition is to come on 
the Dogberry principle—by nature. 
We are all creatures of imitation, and 


if children are not born ready furnish- , 


ed with good English sentences, let 
them “follow the copy” until they 
become able to invent and construct 
for themselves. 
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NATURE--A NEGLECTED STUDY. 


The larger cities of the country are 
now either in the possession of admir- 
able parks or are making arrangements 
to secure them, and it seems proper 
to offer a few suggestions respecting 
their utility in ways which are not 
apparent merely to the eye. To the 
purely practical mind, a_ certain 
number of acres of lawn, with un- 
dulations that unconsciously please 
the taste, bits of woodland and shrub- 
bery wherein are grouped various 
kinds of trees in a studied careless- 
ness of position, beds of flowers that 
present, in their season, the most pleas- 
ing colors to the eye, little brooks and 
waterfalls and ponds and lakes, that 
have been created to imitate those of 
the country, and various other attrac- 
tions. All these strike the outer senses 
of the practical mind, and it pauses 
upon the question of their cost. The 
parks are recognized by the masses 
as vast pleasure grounds, to ride, walk 
and play in. To the student, how- 
ever, they possess intrinsic value 
beyond all this. Their trees and 
shrubs and flowers, their rocks, their 
architecture, their landscape garden- 
ing and their collection of birds and 
animals, cach open up a school of in- 
struction. Why should not our insti- 
tutions of learning in the cities be all 
provided with teachers competent to 
unfold the interesting history that 
pertains to these different subjects? 

Why should not the adult scholars 
of our public schools be taken in 
classes on certain days to learn there 
good lessons from object-teaching? 
It is safe to say that few men and 


women who have graduated from the 
schools can to-day visit the park, and 
say with certainty of a tree, this is an 
elm, this an oak, this a beech, etc., or, 
if they can do that, they will rarely be 
able to tell how they know. And 
when it comes to a knowledge of the 
shrubs and the flowers,their accquaint- 
ance will prove still more limited. 
There are similar lessons to be learn- 
ed in landscape gardening—lessons of 
taste. People know they are pleased, 
but comparatively few know why. 
They do not recognize, apparently, 
that the glimpses and the vistas offer- 
ing here and there, the surprises of 
turns in paths and roadways, the taste- 
ful blending of water and landscape, 
have all been brain studies with some 
one or more people, just as the beauti- 
ful picture is the product of the 
artist’s thought. The school student 
does not need to master the details of 
the knowledge that invites his atten- 
tion in the parks, in order to become 
the possessor of information that will 
be valuable through life. It is not 
only intrinsically so, but it elevates 
his taste, and fits his mind for the re- 
ception and proper consideration 
of other studies. [t is especially 
pleasing, because it gently woos him 
from the practical and prosaic life 
which he is entering upon, amid brick 
walls and stone pavements, to charm 
him with the beauties of nature. Her 
great book is more open to him, than 
to those who only regard a lawn asa 
beautiful croquet ground, and admire 
a bit of shade asa pleasant place to 
meet at the hour of luncheon. Another 
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incentive to these studies, exists in the 
fact that they lie all about us outside 
the cities. Wherever water flows, and 
trees grow, and the hills are “ with 
verdure clad,” there may the scholar 
refresh himself with new drafts from 
the well of knowledge. These at- 
tractive studies may be taken up and 
discarded at leisure. One may learn, 
to-day, what a chestnut tree is, to- 
morrow, of what species it is, and 
next week, whence it came, its peculi- 
arities, beauties and uses. He may, in 
a similar manner, acquire by degrees, 
an acquaintance with all the trees of 
the forest, all the flowers ofthe garden, 
all the rocks of the hillside. Extend- 
ing his knowledge, his taste will grow, 
and he will learn to justly discriminate 
between the beauties and uses of 
plants and shrubs, and to discover 
that some, however beautiful, may 
become repugnant, because they have 
been misplaced in their location. 
There is surely abundant oppor- 
tunity in our second-rate green houses, 
and among our third-rate florists, to 
study the coarse results of a training 
which stops short with success in 
rearing varieties of plants, and gives 
no sign of taste in their display. 
There is many a neglected corner, in 
some cases but a few feet of ground 
in the city, where, under proper direc- 
tion, beautiful flowers and grasses 
could be inexpensively cultivated, and 
there the children of our households 
could be taught to cherish them. 
This general direction of study which, 
in mature life, consists chiefly of ob- 
servation, developes taste, and a cul- 
tivation of taste leads to the most 
gratifying results. The influence of 
a cultivated taste for flowers is wider 


and deeper than many people imagine, 
and its value in elevating the mind 
and softening the practical side of 
human nature is greatly underes- 
timated. Americans are inclined to 
imitate the fashions and customs of 
European countries, and it is not, 
therefore, a matter of much wonder 
that we adopt many foreign blemishes. 
Among these may be counted crude 
taste in floriculture. We do not here 
desire to say that there are no ex- 
pressions of good taste by the foreign 
born among us in the rearing and 
culture of flowers, in which most, who 
profess a knowledge of it, have great 
skill ; but those who are successful in 
giving the most charming display to 
gardening, are very rare indeed. The 
matter of taste, to some extent inher- 
ent, and largely depending on other 
culture than that of flowers, is a com- 
paratively rare acquisition in the for- 
eign gardener. He is largely a copyist. 
What he has learned, he has learned 
well. His work may be beautiful, 
but it lacks variety and originality, 
and one of his gardens is like all the 
others. Is it not, therefore, of high 
importance that our children should 
be educated to be able to detect these 
short-comings and to be masters of 
the situation? They may not be 
gardeners, and many, indeed, may not 
be able to maintain fine grounds and 
the servants necessary to keep them 
beautiful, but a generally diffusive 
knowledge of this kind would have 
an improving effect upon the entire 
community. The planting of floweis 
in endless variety of form and color, 
in as many figures as enter into the 
workmanship of an artistic triumph 
in crochetting, are common expres- 
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sions in this country of ill-taste in 
gardening. It is the.outer and pio- 
neer wave of a civilization which, 
further East, does not obtain among 
the best gardeners A garden, likea 
lady’s toilet, may be very tawdry and 
coarse, however clean; or it may be 
made intensely charming with but few 
flowers properly cultivated and judi- 
ciously arranged. Indeed, there is.a 


greater exercise of skill demanded, 
and a greater triumph achieved, when 
a small garden is made the most at- 
tractive. 

We have departed, in some meas- 
purpose announced 


‘ure, from the 
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in the beginning of this article, by 
dwelling especially upon the good in- 
fluences of floriculture. It seems, in 
a certain sense, to lead the others. 
The culture of flowers is made a spe- 
cial feature, and their tasteful dispo- 
sition a special study in the landscape 
gardening of our parks. But the 
trees and the grasses, and everything 
that bears foliage and gives perfume, 
are alike objects of taste and study 
that invite universal interest. They 
may be made especially so to the 
minds of young people, and are 
sources of popular knowledge that 
are now greatly neglected. 





A VISION 


OF 


1900. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF BROOKLYN ON PARADE. 


BY’ L. W. H. 


Prelude. 


As the earlier is the natural key to 
the later, as the past is the genuine 
seed bed of the future’s growth, so the 
reminiscences of former schools of our 
city lead us obviously to contemplate 
the future school-system of this me- 
tropolis, as it will become, when im- 
proved or perfected, after the interval 
of the next twenty-five years. 

With the same facility as Edmund 
Burke predicted the woes of the 
French Revolution, and, still earlier, 
Patrick Henry, by “the lamp of expe- 
rience,” foretold the necessity of armed 
resistance to the tyranny of Great Bri- 
tain, so may its intelligent civilian or 
citizen safely forecast the educational 
future of Brooklyn, from its present 
resources, population, position, per- 
centage of annual increase in wealth 


and inhabitants, the demands of the 
age, and of this sea-board city, the 
characteristics of its citizens, and the 
certainty of marked improvement in 
all matters wherein the increasing 
public spirit of our people must neces- 
sarily be called to act. 

No less than in New England, where 
the local policy has largely been men- 
tal culture, in order to virtue and 
religion as well as to civil liberty, 
the foundations of good citizenship, 
so’ the heirs of those institutions 
in which the glory of the Puritans 
lives immortally enshrined, with the 
descendants of the worthies who 
founded the Dutch Republic, and 
with our citizens of German origin 
who appreciate correctly the best in- 
stitutions of their fatherland and their 


(3) 
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new home; so with the warm-hearted 
oftspring of Erin—the land of schol- 
ars at an early age of the Christian 
era, when sister-lands lay shrouded in 
idolatrous darkness—to mention no 
others; no less than in any of these 
countries, the local policy of Brook- 
lyn will increasingly favor mental and 
moral culture as the paramount inter- 
est of the community. Any economy 
that impairs the excellence of schools, 
or that leaves a generation to grow 
up ill-taught, truants, idlers; that 
saves money, but ruins the children 
as future citizens; that cuts down 
teachers’ salaries, but willingly pays 
fees of court officials and jail officers ; 
that reduces appropriations for school- 
houses, to lavish them on prison or 
penitentiary expenses, annual and 
perpetual, is a sort of economy that 
disgraces the head and the heart, en- 
dangers public safety, the power of 
righteous law, and the existence of 
justice or freedom. Of all things, 
sound education is vital; the very 
heart-beat of national welfare. All 
history is witness. 


JULY 4, 1900. 


With the dawn of July 4th, 1900, the 
sunrise guns from all the forts awaken 
our magnificent city, with its popula- 
tion of more thana million. By salvos 
of artillery at intervals, and rounds of 
sharp rifle-shots, with roll of drum, 
and blending sounds of fife and bugle, 
the scenes and memories of many bat- 
tles are revived in the minds of the 
more aged, who recall the events of 
the Civil War fought and finished 
thirty-five years ago—the war when 
the nation was saved, the war when 
freedom at last burst every slave-fetter 
—giving the old Fourth a new bright- 


| 


ness beyond its original lustre—the 
freedom of the uniting colonies, en- 
hanced by the rescue of the imperiled 
Union, and by the guarantee of con- 
stitutional rights to the vast and grow- 
ing nation of freemen. 

The air was peaceful and calm. 

From their homes, near and far, 
long lines of people were filing into 
Prospect Park, and rallying around 
various platforms, till the gathered 
myriads filled all the available space, 
to celebrate the city’s jubilee, the festi- 
val of the children—chiefly the com- 
mencement exercises of university 
and high schools. Flags and stream- 
ers were floating everywhere. The 
platforms were wreathed with flowers 
and evergreens. The teachers and 
prozessors of schools, of every grade, 
were stationed at their proper posts, 
to present to the public the results of 
the year’s labors, and to award pub- 
lic honor to the most deserving stu- 
dents. The performances were con- 
ducted by primary scholars and by 
intermediate, by high-school gradu- 
ates, and by the new alumni of the 
university—all selected according to 
talent, culture, age, industry and char- 
acter. Well-earned honors alone were 
to be bestowed. Worthy candidates, 
only, were to be crowned with ap- 
plause. 

The Regents’ examinations had been 
impersonal, complete, and impartial, 


appreciating with equal justice the » 


children of the rich and of the poorer. 
Improper influence dominant nowhere. 
Citizenship and statesmanship reigned 
supreme, for all these youth were to 
be the flower and the glory of the 
rising age, the strength of free institu- 
tions, the pillars of truth and good- 
ness. Wealth was the willing attend- 
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ant, ministering all possible service to 
the public weal. 

The educators were the best of the 
country; every member trained for 
duty from early years, mostly in the 
city schools, as natives and heritors of 
its fair fame and civic honors, but 
some summoned hither from eminent 
success elsewhere, east and west, and 
from over the ocean—all experts’ in 
duty, enthusiasts in zeal to benefit the 
young, and to honor the Empire State. 
Paid promptly and liberally for ser- 
vices, promoted duly, according to 
efficiency and merit, honored for offi- 
cial position as much as jurist or phy- 
sician, scientist or divine, they held 
their positions by a tenure of office 
like that of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, above the caprices of 
trustee, party, panic or sect. 

In this great array of the young, was 
seen embodied a complete’ system of 
education, good enough for the richest, 
yet cheap enough for the poorest—a 
true republic of culture—a system 
solid as the pyramids, and symmetri- 
cal’ as the Parthenon. The adjust- 
ments of each grade to the powers and 
needs of its members; the adjustments 
of each grade to every other; the facil- 
ity of frequent and discriminating pro- 
motion of pupils, as at St. Louis ; the 
free course opened to fine talent, zeal 
and industry; the removal of dead 
weight or obstructions; the constant 
reference to the scholars’ future as one 
of wealth or of competence,or of narrow 
means, as at Oberlin; the great variety 
of culture, suited to greater men- 
tal and moral power and personal 
temperament in full maturity, as at 
“Cornell;” the recognition of only 
the manliest motives, as at “ Williams,” 
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and “Dartmouth,” and “Yale;” the 
reverent and affectionate sense of God 
and immortality, as Richter enjoined ; 
the cordial and equal union of the 
whole city to promote the school in- 
terests, in space, light, air, warmth, 
books and sports, suited to all ages; 
the cumulative power of co-operation 
among such a body of co-workers, 
well-acquainted, cordially invited and 
inspired by the same sacred purposes, 
as well as defended. in every way 
from hindrances within their sphere 
and attack, or burdens from without 
—all these advantages had been en- 
‘joyed for years, and now, on this au- 
spicious day, demonstrated their nat- 
ural fruits in the spectacle before us. 

For the proceeds of taxation on 
property for school purposes had been 
munificently seconded and multiplied 
by personal liberality. The wealthy 
of Brooklyn, seeing the gifts of Ezra 
Cornell, Henry Wells, George Pea- 
body, John Jacob Astor, Peter Cooper, 
and following the example of Mrs. 
Packer and Henry W. Sage, and the 
founders of our own Academy of 
Music and Mercantile Library, had 
vied with one another in strengthen- 
ing the entire school-system, by judi- 
cious endowments ; by sending their 
own sonsand daughters through them, 
by frequent visits; by aiding worthy 
beneficiaries, and awarding honors or 
prizes for superior merit, till the re- 
sources were ample, and the city was 
immeasurably the gainer, drawing 
scholars here from all the world by 
proffering special benefits. Happy 
the family that could make Brooklyn 
its home, to educate the children and 
enjoy the refinements of intelligent so- 
ciety ! 
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The vision was not clear to the spot 
where the university stood, nor the 
high schools, from the leafy bowers of 
the Park, though the lofty observa- 
tory of the former rose central and 
easy of access from the city and its 
suburbs, and the rith bells of the lat- 
ter poured out chimes of patriotic 
inusic, in time with songs of patriot- 
ism, gratitude and joy, that rose from 
the myriads of juvenile singers as a 
mighty chorus, and loaded the air 
with melody fit to hail the twentieth 
century. 

The vision was not clear—by what 
successive steps, in pursuance of far- 
sighted plans, by what self-denials of 
trustees, and hardships of individual 
teachers, by what removals, what new 
men and noble women added to the 
force, by what experiences the great 
results were achieved. 

As veterans of school service‘ we 
roved among the delighted and ever- 
moving crowds; we heard song and 
speech, recreation, debate, oration; we 
saw problems solved, drawings and 


paintings ; we saw manceuvres of agil- 
ity, strength and skill, worthier the 
wreaths than were the Grecian games, 
because not those of a favored few— 
the one winner out of a hundred losers 
—but the fairest specimen, as at a great 
fair, where every faithful teacher and 
scholar was properly valued and 
praised. The spirit of. the hour was 
brotherhood; the basis and key-note 
of the harmony was the fatherhood of 
the ever-living, ever-loving God. 

The vision included no slighted, no 
wronged, no weary ones. The scene 
was marred by no bigot, no sectarian, 
no partisan, no misanthrope. Patri- 
cian scorn and plebian hate did not 
becloud a solitary face nor an exclu- 
sive. The whole scene was a symbol 
of the solar system in its symmetry 
and power, for it was the master-piece 
and finished fabric of the wisdom, en- 
ergy, generosity and union of three 
generations of Brooklyn citizens, and 
its culmination, with shouts of “ grace, 


grace unto it,” when its capstone is 


laid, need not wait till 1goo. 








A. 


W herein lies the distinction between 
decimal and common fractions except 
in the denominator? Do not they err 
who make the distinction lie in the 
mode of writing, and who teach that 
three-tenths is a common fraction 
when both terms are written, and a 
decimal when the numerator only is 
written? Is this not needlessly com- 
plicating a subject, which, in its pres- 
ent mode of treatment, is already 


WHAT IS A DECIMAL FRACTION? 





. H. 












sufficiently complex? Do not these 
teachers see that, according to their 
view, there can be no such a thing as 
a spoken decimal? For how can we 


utter a fraction without using its de-~ 


nominator? But as soon as we ex- 
press the denominator, it becomes, say 
they, a common fraction. Deaf and 
dumb persons are the only ones to 
whom this view is consistent. Why 
delay instruction in decimals to so 
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WHAT IS A DECIMAL FRACTION ? 


latea period ina child’s life? Certain- 
ly not from a want of ability to com- 
prehend ; for the idea of a part, and of 
an equal part, comes early to a child. 

Is it not one of the traditions that 
decimals should come after the so- 
called common fractions? Is there 
any reason for it except custom? The 
origin of the custom is evident; the 
wisdom of it is questionable. The in- 
troduction of decimals into arithmetic 
is comparatively recent. The first 
author who used them, recognizing 
them as fractions, and, not being able 
to mingle them with the others, put 
them after common fractions and dig- 
nified them with a distinct considera- 
tion. Hence, nearly all authors and 
teachers have followed the custom; 
for the same reason, grists were once 
carried to mill ina bag, across the back 
of a horse, with the wheat in one end 
and a large stone in the other. 

When a pupil has arrived to the 
dignity of a text-book on arithmetic, 
he is capable of instruction in decimal 
fractions. In our schools, this is 
usual when he reaches the highest 
primary grade, or: lowest class of the 
grammar school. Having learned the 
numeration table of whole numbers, 
and seen the ten-fold increase and de- 
crease of such numbers, he only needs 
to add ¢/ to the names already known, 
to carry this constant decrease beyond 
the unit figure and to properly name 
it. The point is now introduced to 
show where the fractional part begins ; 
and, if the teacher, in the beginning 
. of the instruction on the subject, will 
place the point wader the unit figure, 
instead of at its side, as is the custom, 
much difficulty will beremoved. For 
example, I write 3218123, with a point 
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beneath the 8 to denote that 8 is the 
unit figure. If I go one place to the 
lett, I find one ten, if to the right, I 
find at the same distance, though in 
contrary direction, one (fenth. And 
this sameness of distance from the 
unit figure is the chief value of writ- 
ing the point under the figure instead 
of at the side. In the ordinary way, 
a child indicates two places from the 
point towards the left to find a ten, 
and but ome to the right to find a 
tenth, which produces a confusion of 
ideas, difficult of orderly arrangement 
afterwards. This confusion is in- 
creased by the tendency of some 
teachers, to convey the idea that the 
point itself has a peculiar value. On 
the contrary, it is simply a sign to 
designate which figure is the unit 
figure, and you may draw a straight 
mark through a figure for this pur- 
pose, or designate it in any other way. 

Putting the dot under different 
figures in the number on the board, 
you get different results, and usually a 
class in one lesson of thirty minutes 
will be able to read any decimal you 
choose to put on the board. Correct 
writing of decimals, like the correct 
writing of whole numbers, is a slower 
process. But if the class can readily 
and easily write whole numbers, two 
lessons will make them equally expert 
in the notation of decimals. The 
reading and writing mastered, the 
combinations present but little more 
difficulty than do the combinations of 
whole numbers. 

It may be said that the child will 
not be able to understand the reason 
for pointing off in multiplication. 
Admitted; but many a woman turns 
out excellent work on a _ sewing 
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machine who knows nothing of me- 
chanics. 

Besides the amount of time to be 
gained by the early introduction of 
decimals urged above, there is a point 
here that educators overlook. In our 
public schools, no child is supposed 
to work intelligently in the currency 
of his native country until after he 
passes a specified grade, where federal 
money is introduced, following com- 
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mon an decimal fractions. The 
average age of this grade is between 
13 and 14. Not one-half of the 
pupils entering the primary school 
ever reach this grade. If decimals be 
learned conjointly with whole numbers 
the combinations of federal money can 
be taught, and this large number of 
pupils, leaving school early, will carry 
with them an appreciable amount of 
valuable knowledge for immediate use. 





CREATIVE WISDOM. 


PART I. 


The casual observer in the spacious 
fields of Nature sees the innumerable 
forms of animal and vegetable life 
and inanimate matter apparently in 
the wildest confusion, without the 
least regard to system or order. And, 
with a little farther observation, every- 
thing he sees is continually changing. 
Nothing is permanent. Nature seems 
playfully at work to produce only to 
destroy ; like a boy who blows the 
soap bubbles to the wind for the sake 
of seeing them burst. 

But modern science has done much 
to illuminate, like a noon-day sun, 
rising on deepest midnight, the ob- 
‘scurity which has _ hitherto long 
thrown a veil over the works of na- 
ture. And now we are living in a day 
when free and original thought has 
wider scope than ever before. In the 
last half century science has made 
greater progress than in the preceding 
two thousand years. And now we 


see not discord and confusion, but 
system and harmony running through 
all created forms—from the highest to 


the lowest orders—both in vegetable 
and animal life. 


ae ee : ( 
But it is not certain in what period 


of creation, animal or vegetable life 
began. The vegetable, however, must 
have preceded the animal, for the 
elements composing the earth were 
first in a chaotic state, without form, 
and void. The abundance of carbon 
known to exist must have been in a 
gaseous form, so as to prevent the ex- 
istence of air-breathing animals. 
Vegetable life must, therefore, have 
been the first formed, to use up the 
carbon of the atmosphere, to render it 
fit to support animal life. These, in 
their structure, were, at first, very 
simple: a few little dingy spots, 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, like 
the larger spots seen on rocks, old | 


rails and old wooden buildings. 


They were, undoubtedly, the first 
type of vegetation, gradually chang-’‘ 
ing to their vellum-like leaves, like the 
common lichen on rocks and trees. 
The type, still varying, runs into the 
cactus tribe, many of them beautiful 
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y. CREATIVE WISDOM. 


in flower. It isa aumerous f: *;;ily, some 
of which, in the carboniferous age, at- 
tained the height of sixty ‘“ seventy 
feet, and three to four feet in diameter, 
known now only by their organic re- 
mains found mostly in coal fields, fre- 
quently in the coa] mines of Carbon- 
dale. 

The mosses, so insignificant to sight, 
are but microscopic forests and groves. 
Diminutive as they appear, from them 
the arborescent scale gradually rises to 
the spicy groves of Arabia, to the oaks 


of Bashan and the cedars of Lebanon. 


Nature, too, besides her varying 
types, seems to delight in connecting 
links to unite forms which are entire- 
ly different in outward appearance. 
Thus, the zoédphites are part animal 


/ and part mineral; the sponge, poly- 


pus, etc., are part animal and part 
vegetable; and yet there is an intern- 
al resemblance between them. 

Before proceeding further, we shall 
call the reader’s attention to the fa- 
miliar terms, “animal life and vegeta- 
ble life.” What are they, one or two 
things? But first, what zs life, may 
be a difficult question to answer. But 
one thing is certain, where there is life 
there is something to live. 

But it appears that in everything 
there is the latent germ of life, which, 
for want of a better term, we will call 
the “Electro- Vitalis,” which, under 
certain conditions, is brought out into 
action. And what is it then? Like 
everything else, it must possess prop- 
erties, or it could not exist; and, 
among its properties, we recognize 
thought, will and action combined, to 
form reason. 


But what is reason? If we seea 


man acting consistently to accomplish 
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a desired end, we say he acts reasona- 
bly; that is, by the dictates of reason. 
This is, therefore, one of the main 
pillars of life; and now let us see how 
far it extends: Man is, by his reason, 
enabled to provide himself with all 
the natural wants of life, and so are 
beasts, birds, fishes and insects. 

Man takes a paternal care over his 
own Offspring. The mother folds her 
young and tender infant to her bosom, 
from which it receives warmth and 
nourishment. She wraps it up in 
blankets to protect it from the cold, 
damp air. 

So does the hen gather her brood 
under her wings for the same reason- 
able purpose, and she labors as dili- 
gently to feed them as the mother 
does to feed her own offspring. In 
vegetables the rudimental seeds exist 
while in blossom. Some of these can- 
not bear the scorching rays of the sun, 
and to protect them, the mother veg- 
etable wraps them up in the morning 
with her petals and sepals, which are 
her baby blankets, every way suffi- 
cient for the purpose. Others cannot 
bear the cold, damp air of night. 
These the mother-plant wraps up at 
evening with the same kind of blank- 
ets. Some plants, of the heltanthus 
genera, require the light and heat of 
the whole day’s sun to perfect their 
rudimental seed. These, from morn- 
ing till night, turn their blossoms to 
the sun. At night the flower is pre- 
sented to the West; in the morning, 
to the East; how does the mother- 
plant know which way the sun is go- 
ing to rise, and how does she know 
that her baby-seeds need the whole 
day’s sunshine. 

Animals _ breathe 


through their 
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lungs, and plants breathe through 
their leaves twice a day, throwing out 
oxygen gas by day, and absorbing 
carbonic acid gas by night. Animals 
breathe continually, absorbing the ox- 
ygen gas of the air, and throwing off 
the carbon of the blood. The circu- 
lation of sap in vegetables is equiva- 
lent to the circulation of blood in an- 
imals. The back of the tree secretes 
annually a layer of sap-wood, and the 
periosteum of the animal secretes 
bony matter. Animals are male and 
female to produce their kind. On the 
same principle, plants produce their 
kind by the same two forces—by 
organs, called, in botany, stamen and 
pistil. 

Animals seek their food by what is 
called instinct, and plants do the same. 
Put a handful of bone dust, or barn 
yard manure, near a plant, and the 
roots are sure torun into it; for there 
the plant finds the best food. It is 
said that the. root of an apple tree, 
planted near the grave of Roger 
Williams, in Providence, ran into the 
body and limbs, of the once living 
man. Thisis very natural—they went 
where they could find the best food. 
Sheep will leave the coarse, sour grass 
of marshy ground, and run to dry and 
warmer land to graze, where the feed 
is sweeter and more nourishing. Man 
will .,eave his coarse hoe-cake for 
roast beef and plum pudding. They 
all act consistently to accomplish the 
same desirable end—viz. : to get a good 
dinner. Now, the plant, the sheep, 
and the man show equal evidence of 
the possession of reason. All seem to 


possess mind, will and action—the three 
essential elements of life. 
Nor does creative wisdom abolish 


her plastic types in the lowest forms 
of regular bodies. Crystals are made 
up of exceedingly minute particles 
of matter, so united as to form regu- 
ular bodies, “terminated by a certain 
number of plain and smooth sur- 
faces.” The process of crystalization, 
seen by means of solar microscope, 
wonderfully displays the life prin- 
ciple under consideration. A single 
drop of menstruum, holding in it the 
substance dissolved, and being mag- 
nified hundreds of diameter, exhibits 
a circle several feet in diameter; and 
as the menstruum evaporates, the in- 
finitesimals of matter are seen coming 
together, and turning over and 
around, so as to unite in due form to 
make a regularly formed body. 

Now, by what law of mind, will, and 
action do they shape themselves, and 
move themselves to form a perfect 
crystal; or, who is their marshal to 
arrange them into frisms, rhombs, 
orchis, octohedrons, and a multitude of 
other forms? It is what we call mind, 
will, and action in man, and is the 
same in brutes and vegetables as has 
been shown. But if we call it chemi- 
cal affinity or attraction, still the term 


is unintelligible as that of mind, for all 


we know of either is by its action. 
Hence, we see that every particle of 
matter is impregnated with the Elec- 
tro-Vitalis, “the promise and poten- 
cy of life,” and, under certain circum- 
stances, will give birth to mind, will 
and action. Hence, life, like caloric, 
exists in two states—viz.: /atent and free. 
The Electro-Vitalis is the latent state 
of life, while mind, will and action is the 
free state of it. Irrespective of the 
opinion of the anthropomorphite, life 
cannot exist without matter, and mat- 
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ter cannot exist without life; as mat- 
ter cannot exist without gravitation, 
so gravitation cannot exist without 
matter. Life, in its free state, is some 
condition of an organized body. But 
it cannot depend on organization 
alone, for bodies are often completely 
organized and yet without life—such 
was the condition of the first organ- 
ized human body. “And the Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the 
ground;” there was an organization, 
but no life until the breath of life was 
breathed into it. The breath of life 
is atmospheric air. But air forced 
into a dead man’s lungs will not al- 
ways give him life. Something else 
seems necessary. It is some invisible, 
undulating medium to set into vibra- 
tions the nervous system. And, as 
electricity, galvanism and magnetism 
are but modifications of one and the 
same thing, another modification of 
it, no doubt, is the life-inspiring prin- 
ciple; hence, the term, Electro-Vitalis. 
But the law of life and organization 
does not end here. The typical or- 
ganization continues on through the 
crystalization of chemicals to some 


extent, at least. But, as this depart- 
ment of science is comparatively a 
new field, we shall not attempt to do 
more than to let down the bars into it. 

Certain chemicals, crystalized, are 
exact miniature representations of cer- 
tain vegetables. Our knowledge of 
this subject is quite limited. But we 
have been able, however, to produce 
ferns, polypod, and some cthers of the 
cryptogamous kind; and among the 
phenogamous, the lofty oak and chest- 
nut, body and branches, but without 
leaves; the arbor vitz and cedar in 
leaf; vines with leaves opposite 


whorled and alternate, and shrubbery 
which resembles the mould on cheese, 
magnified, apparently a yard of cur- 


(4) 
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rant or gooseberry bushes. Now, 
since substances may be known by 
their crystal—that is, by the form of 
them—and as plants may be known 
by their qualities, may not the quali- 
ties of plants, represented by chem- 
ical crystals, possess the guadlities of 
the chemicals, or, what is the law by 
which the analogy is produced, is a 
new field for investigation. 

But to return to man, he is said to 
possess five senses—viz.: seeing, smell- 
ing, tasting, hearing, and feeling ; these 
may be reduced to one, variously mod- 
ified, and that is feeling. Light is the 
vibration of a medium, entering the 
eye, and forming an inverted image on 
the retina, which is only an expansion 
of the optic nerve, connected with the 
brain, and vibrating as it is vibrated 
upon, gives the sensation of seeing, 
which is but one mode ot feeling. 

And asthe prismatic colors of light 
are owing to their different vibration, 
in the same space and time, the optic 
nerve vibrates in the same manner to 
give the various colors. The same is 
true of the vibration of the nerves of 
smelling and tasting—conveying their 


vibrations tothe brain. The auditory 
nerve is also vibrated by the undula- 
tions of the atmosphere, or any con- 
ductor of sound, falling upon and vi- 
brating the ear drum, and that, vibrat- 
ing the auditory nerve, leading to the 
brain. These vibrations of the brain, 
orthat part of it called the sensorium, 
produces thought, which is cerebral 
vibration ; but, strange to tell, these 
vibrations often pass from brain to 
brain without the use of words, as we 
often see in the brute creatures, and 
sometimes in our own case. This 
silent and latent mode of mind, com- 
municating with mind at a distance, 
constitutes what may be called The 
Electro- Mental Convention. 
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ONLY SECULAR EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


There are very many fair-minded 
and conscientious people who are not 
only willing that the public school 
system of America shall embrace the 
moral and religious training of their 
children, but who hold that in not 
doing so the system falls short of ac- 
complishing the high mission it un- 
dertakes. This, it seems to us, is a 
fallacious idea based upon a very 
superficial consideration of the sub- 
ject. Affectionate and thoughtful pa- 


rents must ever regard the general 
education of their children as involv- 
ing grave responsibility, and for this 
duty the teachers of to-day are or 
should be trained. It is obvious that 
domestic duties and cares, and the 
absence of that spirit of emulation 
which stimulate the scholars’ interest 
and effort must, in most cases, prevent 
the home-circle from being the best 
place to establish the routine of in- 
struction, which widens all the details 
of education. These details, parents 
may safely leave to those who, by 
special study and preparation, have 
fitted themselves for the work. Cus- 
tom and experience have combined to 
establish confidence in the ability of 
teachers to impart, much better than 
most parents can, all knowledge that 
is outside of religious knowledge. 
Even moral philosophy, bordering on 
the great theme, is taught success- 
fully; but the training of a child’s 
inner nature is something that should 
certainly come immediately under 
parental direction and care, or that 
of the Sunday-school, where he may 
be surrounded only by such influ- 


ences as will be harmonious and 


strengthening to his nature. The pro- 
gress of a child’s growth and school 
life, render it eminently desirable that 
this training should be conducted in 
an even, quiet, orderly way, adapted 
to his comprehension, and presented 
with a discretion that shall not repel 
nor weary him. 

The moral and religious teaching of 
a child should be auxiliary and sup- 
porting to his secular studies. It 
should simply be a culture of his 
moral growth to keep pace with his 
intellectual growth. Such a method, 
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we believe, always with the exercise 
of a special care and tact to see that 
the child keeps a sustained interest in 
the subject, without excessive enthu- 
siasm (for that, in youth, is liable to 
peril of revulsion and consequent 
disgust), will realize, in the highest 
sense, the truth of “training up a 
child in the way he should go, so that 
when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” Thus will be formed the 
ground work and substantial base of 
character of the future man and wo- 
man. All the mental and moral forces 
of the child’s nature will be actively 
in operation, and those traits of 
character which might, under other 
circumstances, be excessively de- 
veloped, are held in check by himself. 
They have force and power, but 
these are subordinated to temperate, 
thoughtful use, and become elements 
of strength and influences that make 
the very best citizens of the future. 
The affections have thus gradually ex- 
panded, the home training has given 
a becoming modesty to all effort, and 
the school-life has given confidence to 
all the reserved forces of intellect so 
long under careful, vigorous training. 
The young of either sex, with such 
methodically - developed moral and 
mental education, not forced or 
crammed, but steadily pressed for- 
ward, arrive at man or womanhood 
with a character that is almost invul- 
nerable to the hard hits certainly to 
be encountered in life's pathway. The 
great struggle will only be a whole- 
some .exercise with natures having 
such a foundation, and they will only 
rise from a victory in one combat, un- 
dismayed, and ready to wrench suc- 
cess from the next. 


It may-be claimed as true, perhaps, 
that advancement in this life is made 
an all-important purpose, and that the 
possession of useful and ornamental 
accomplishments is the test of merit 
and standing in society, and that in 
this view of the case, those parents are 
most honored whose children conspic- 
uously share the offices of trust and 
responsibility which the world places 
before them. These, it may be argued, 
are secured by that practical common- 
sense knowledge of the ways of the 
world and its hard lessons, which 
might at least be, to a great extent, 
suggested to the scholar in a judicious 
scheme of instruction directed to that 
end inthe schools Whilé fully recog- 
nizing the importance of such knowl- 
edge, we submit that the best time for 
the child to receive it is not when his 
mind is plastic, but when it is formed 
and has budding but decided opinions 
in such directions as careful home- 
training have given it. The special 
training of the higher tastes and as- 
pirations of youthful natures require 
no teacher but personal experience, 
after such a moral and intellectual an- 
chorage as we have suggested. There 
can be no antagonism between the re- 
ligious training and the school educa- 
tion of the pupil. They supplement 
each other, and neither need ever be 
sacrificed for the other. There can be 
no curriculum for home or Sunday- 
school training. It may require ten 
times as much patience and care and 
discretion to give one child a proper 
degree of incentive to good moral con- 
duct as itdoesanother. There can be 
no exact relative amount of literary and 
scientific attainment, or external pol- 
ish, to match a given quantity of mor- 
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al or religious instruction, but they 
will intermingle, and there will be 
numberless little, original outgrowths, 
giving an interesting individuality and 
an unconscious grace to the aggregate 
attributes of such a character. 

The responsibilities of parents, we 
may remark, are more than lies in the 
training of children. They are to 
teach, not only by precept, but by ex- 
ample, and this it is which gives great 
weight and seriousness to the positions 
they hold in the matter. They stand 
behind our public-school system, to 
shape the moral and Christian charac- 
ter of the children of America to-day, 
and shall the children, who affection- 
ately do their bidding and follow their 
examples, go-forth in life to be wreck- 
ed upon its shoals and quicksands, be- 
cause, they were wrongly guided, or 
perhaps not guided at all? It is not 
expedient in this article to attempt to 
set forth our views of the duties of 
parents to their children,but it is suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to direct their attention 
to the importance of this duty, and to 
urge the entire rejection of the idea 
of combining secular with religious 
education in this age of light and op- 
portunity. 





THE ACADEMIC CLASS EXAMINA- 
TIONS AGAIN. 


The harmony of view with which 
the several daily papers of this city 
have discussed the results of the re- 
cent examinations of the academic 
classes, fully expresses the intelligent 
public sentiment which, with equal 
unanimity, prevails on the subject. 

A manifest lively interest, emanat- 
ing from two such powerful sources, 
may ultimately lead the Brooklyn 





Board of Education to give something 
like a deliberate and thoughtful con- 
sideration to the defects which mar 
the present courses of instruction 
in the higher classes of our public 
schools. 


Sufficient has been said to indicate 
that it is not desirable to wastefully 
(because of ‘the imperfect results) 
maintain that part of any system of 
instruction, the practical tendency of 
which is to mislead young women 
with the idea that they are being pre- 
pared for the profession of teaching 
(even if it were desirable to so fit 
them), for, under existing circum- 
stances, no such proper preparation 
is possible. 

We ask the Board of Education to 
look at the matter from this point of 
view—namely: that for an examina- 
tion for graduation * they themselves 
have established a standard of qualifi- 
cation which must be equal, in point 
of scholarship and preparation, to an 
examination for a GRADE B CertiFI- 
CATE—an anomaly which would be 
grotesquely absurd, under the condi- 
tions existing, was not all tendency 
to levity quickly overcome by the se- 
rious view of the case which naturally 
presents itself to a reflecting mind. 
We say again, enough has been said 
for the present—-where, after such an 
examination, only 31 out of 208 have 
passed successfully. “S? judicas cog- 








nosce,”’ which, being the words of Sen- > 


eca, mean, substantially: “If you are 
judges, investigate!” 





* We do not lose sight of the fact that Supt. Field, to 
whom a compliance with the order of the Board present- 
ed many and perplexing difficulties, established, as the 
only practical way out of the dilemma, a sliding scale, 
downwards, by which certain results were obtained, 
which results, aJfarently, do not support our view of 
the case. 
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COLLEGE SPORTS AND THEIR PRES- 
ENT EVIL TENDENCIES. 


This is the mid-summer season of 
the regatta and rowing contests. The 
penants of college clubs, as we write, 
are gaily flying from their various 
“houses” at Saratoga Lake; and from 
this grand centre of aquatic sport, the 
national taste is being educated—and, 
alas! corrupted. There was mischief 
enough in the capture of the regatta 
season by Saratoga, even in its most 
limited consideration—the immediate 
effect upon the clubs themselves; but 
the evil becomes widespread in its ex- 
ample. From manly contests of 
strength, from the development of 
physical health and muscle, which 
were recently primary considerations, 
the great athletic amusement has al- 
ready passed to the hands of the gam- 
blers. The clubs themselves, in some 
instances, are large investors, and the 
special training of the few is rather 
that the many may win and lose money 
than that there may be merely friendly 
emulation and enthusiasm. If the 
clubs are themselves too pure in 
their morals to succumb to the pop- 
ular vice, they cannot prevent others 
from betting upon them. The bet- 
ter they fit themselves for their 
work, the more they strive for prizes, 
the more fully they become the mere 
tools of the gamester. The passion 
almost forces itself upon the collegian. 
It appeals to his pride and to his 
pocket. Itis accompanied witha glare 
and glitter that captivate the senses. 
The insidious mischief must ulti- 
mately weaken, as a student, the lover 
of the regatta. The entire tendency 
of it is to divest the mind from the 


sober, steady work of thoughtful 
study. These comments are made 
upon theassociation of gambling with 
otherwise deservedly popular amuse- 
ments, yet they apply with great force 
to the excessive and intemperate in- 
dulgence in these pastimes, where 
gambling does not become a_ subject 
of consideration. Our American 
habit, expressed in the slang phrase of 
“running it into the ground,” is con- 
spicuously noticeable in sports and 
pastimes. Wedo not seem to con- 
sider that they are blessings to us 
when rightly practiced, but a very 
Pandora’s box of plagues when per- 
mitted to become our masters. Our 
best educators may well look with ap- 
prehension upon the growing ten- 
dency to graft upon the educational 
systems of the land the vices that 
cling like parasites to our manly sports. 

And rather than wait nervelessly 
for developments which must rob the 
gymnasium and all other sources of 
legitimate exercise and physical cul- 
ture of their advocates and supporters, 
meet the question at its present stage, 
recognize and make intelligent pro- 
vision for the practice of all legitimate 
and manly sport, as a desirable ad- 
junct to the student’s ordinary duties, 
and do away largely with the special 
training which logically leads to neg- 
lect of important work, and to ex- 
cesses affecting alike the colleges 
themselves and the masses. 

{t should be realized that judicious 
physical training aims at the scientific 
development of the whole muscular 
system, and of consequence, also, of 
the osseous and nervous systems; but 
that as conventionally recognized at 
present, it is oftener accompanied by 
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associations that do injustice to true 
bodily training. 

Again, it is popularly supposed that 
it is a kind of fashionable accomplish- 
ment or useless acquirement, that may 
be taken or omitted at pleasure. Phys- 
ical education, in its true sense, is 
something higher than this, and can- 
not be omitted in this age of luxuri- 
ous tendencies without serious loss 
and detriment to our children. 

We should not seek to make them 
athletes, but to give them that amount 
and kind of training which, when they 
attain their full growth, will have 
tended to make them healthy, shapely 
and vigorous men. 





THe New England Journal of Edu- 
cation suggests, as an improvement on 
our proposition to pension faithful 
teachers, worn out by long service, 
that we pay them better wages. 

It is the only proper way after all, 
but a very serious obstacle to its ac- 
complishment lies with the teachers 
themselves. If teaching is not recog- 
nized as a profession as it is not, it 
should be, and the right to teach should 
be made contingent, as far as it is 
practicable to do so, upon the possess- 
ion of needed scholarship and a special 
training, to correspond with the con- 
ditions under which admission to other 
professions iscontrolled. There is no 
profession in Which so many seek to 
obtain a livelihood, with so little prep- 
aration. It has been for years, the 
last resort for all sorts of people, 
many very worthy ones too; the effect 
of which, pro or con, we will not now 
stop to consider. 

Suffice it to say, the remedy, or at 
least one of the principal remedies, is 


to invest the office of teacher with more 
dignity, by raising the standard of 
qualifications, so that notwithstanding 
the fact that many may be called, the 
fewer will be chosen, in consequence 
of the existing necessity fora training 
for special work, and the accomplish- 
ment of a scholarship of a grade far 
above that of to-day,in many cities, 
and which virtually detracts from the 
high office which it should be the ob- 
ject of every true teacher to maintain. 





AMERICA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Philadelphia journals, in their very 
laudable efforts to promote in every 
manner a general interest in the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition next year, have 
laid special emphasis upon the uni- 
versality of its scope, and have spared 
neither ink nor paper to enlist, in par- 
ticular, the attention of European na- 
tions, and, next to those, that of all 
other foreign powers. Without paus- 
ing toconsider why our American 
Centennial should be made the occa- 
sion of an immense demonstration on 
the part of other nations, we desire to 
enter an emphatic protest against 
making our own commercial and in- 
dustrial interests secondary and subsid- 
iary in public consideration to those 
of other countries in the proposed ex- 
position. It will, doubtless, be denied 
that such is the case. It may not con- 
tinue to be, but with the exception 
here and there of some family heir- 
loom or some article of primitive 
manufacture, we have heard compar- 
atively little of what America is do- 
ing for the Centennial. The press of 
Philadelphia and its echoes in vari- 
ous cities have chanted the praises of 
foreign countries that are contributing 
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to the great enterprise, but they seem to 
assume that Americans, ‘as a matter of 
course, will eagerly hasten to unite 
in the competition. It is to be feared 
that the foreign phase of this business, 
well enough in its proper position, 
has been trumpeted to the detriment 
and dwarfing of our home interests. 
The daily and weekly press cannot 
too soon point out to the millions of 
the land the golden opportunity which 
will occur next year for grouping 
together the best products of our ed~ 
ucational system, as exhibited in 
American manufactures and improve- 
ments of all description, in themselves 
sources of wealth and power. These 
local interests are, by right, dearest to 
us than any, and the primary purpose 
of our Centennial should be to present 
to the world our strength and power 
in all the strifes and emulations of 
peace. We have an unenviable repu- 
tation abroad as a nation of braggarts. 
Let us show the world next year a 
quiet but general uprising with the 
best exponents, from every community 
in the land, of its highest and best 
thought and physical endeavor. The 
work will show for itself; but it needs 
the preliminary stimulation of the 
press tu make it thorough, and it 
should be began immediately. 


THE N. Y. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


We have received the programme of 
the annual meeting of this important 
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Association. The proceedings prom- 
ise to be unusually varied and in- 
structive. 

Coming right in the midst of anni- 
versary celebrations all over the coun- 
try, especially among our prominent 
educational institutions, the influences 
will all tend to make the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the New York Teachers’ 
Association a very enjoyable affair. 

The first day, Tuesday, the 27th, is to 
be devoted to organization and open- 
ing exercises, to be followed in the 
evening and on the following days 
(28th and 29th) with the regular work, 
preparation for which has been delib- 
erate and thorough on the part of 
those who are to read papers, deliver 
addresses, etc. We expect to givea 
clear account of the entire proceed- 
ings in our next number, and, in the 
meantime, we hope that Brooklyn 
and New York will be largely repre- 
sented by their teachers. 

President Sanford and Dr. Cruik- 
shank, together with the chairmen of 
the Local Committees, have been in- 
defatigable in their efforts to make the 
meeting a satisfactory one in all par- 
ticulars, and by the aid of the hospita- 
ble Fredonians we are sure this will 
be successful. 





THE FIFTH ARTICLE by JAMES CRUIK- 
SHANK, LL. D., on “The Philosophy 
and ‘Methods of Primary Instruction,” 
will appear in our next number. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE—A FEW CASES. 
L. W. H. 

What is the proper discipline of a 
school? This is not adequately under- 
stood and everywhere exemplified, 
even in our most enlightened institu- 
tions. 

1. It is not the discipline of slaves, 
obeying in sullen and revengeful 
silence, from a cowering terror of the 
lash, or the paddle, or the lock-up. 

2. It is not the discipline of a statue- 
gallery, cold as marble, motionless as 


‘bronze, wherein the child is 


“To sit 
Like grandsire’s statue, 
Cut in alabaster.” 

Nature abhors this more than a 
vacuum, unless, in fact, such attitudes 
are the readiest means of a vacuum. 

3. It is not the mere bodily disci- 
pline of the soldier, as the new recruit 
or the arkward squad is drilled—a 
discipline that, at last, and at fearful 
hazards, attains the result of making 
the juveniles sit or stand, speak or 
move, with the exactness of an auto- 
maton, or of a machine, in obedience 
to precise and merciless constraint ; as 
when the soldiers of Frederick the 
Great,among other manceuvres,prayed 
by drum-beat, and were flogged if any 
prayed too long. There are schools 
where discipline is practiced for its 
own sake, as a chief end of schooling, 
like the dragging of the holy-stone on 
desks, even when clean as a dining- 
table should be. 











[For School Notes and Queries, and Correspondence. Communications and Contributions to 
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4. It is not the needless pain or tor- 
ture of the innocents by school-room 
Herods, in the ways of checking, nip- 
ping, nagging, snubbing, crossing, 
pruning the little things at every turn 
and move. For example: In a school 
not ten miles off, highly famed for its 
so-called discipline, each boy was re- 
quired and compelled to stand square 
on both feet, with hands folded during 
the entire recitation, thirty minutes, 
forty minutes or forty-five. To throw 
the weight more on one foot; to turn 
the head; tounclasp the hands, and so 
forth,was marked and strictly punished 
as a wilful fault. Try it yourself 
thirty minutes, some day, in that po- 
sition. | 
But what, then, is right discipline ? 
It is not simple, but is a very -com- 
plex resultant of several forces. It 
should be regarded as a mere means to 
a chief end of schooling. It means 
good conduct. It means the quietness 
of hard study. It means earnest and 
well-maintainéd application to books 
cr to mental effort. It means, conse- 
quently, well-prepared lessons, with a 
fair mastery of the truths or facts of 
the lesson. It means, hence and 
chiefly, the self-control of careful pre- 


paration for the duties of manhood— © 


all this, but no more, as mere restraint. 

Allow as freely as possible—nay, 
more, inspire, if necessary—all the 
freedom, the energy, the happiness, 
the ease and comfort, the unconscious 
change of place, that hand and _ foot, 
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and limb and form, so often demand, 
to prevent pain, the quick turn of the 
head, the bright glance of the eye, the 
momentary pause from book in order 
to think or to rest from over-thought, 
the smile that shows a keen sense of 
humor or mirth or vivid truth, the au- 
roral brilliance of new conceptions first 
flashing on the vision of the enraptured 
spirit. Allow and favor these and 
more of harmless privileges, provided 
only they do not hinder scholar- 
ship, and do evidently stimulate it. 
Never sacrifice too much, ¢. ¢, more 
than the pupils’ welfare demands, nor 
more than his judgment can appre- 
ciate, nor more than his conscience 
cordially endorses as the correct and 
needed course. 

Why these limits? Because all 
schooling is a system of incitements 
and restraints. It is all art, and no 
nature. Instinct is the sole teacher in 
the schools of nature, and instinct is an 
ally of individuality, but a deadly 
foe of Mrs. Grundy and Mr. Grad- 
grind. 

Look among birds or fishes or 
other animals for numberless illustra- 
tions—what discipline, silence, method 
or industry could be expected, or, if 
attempted, could there be enforced be- 
yond the requirements of instinct. 
Two thousand children in a public 
school or two score in a private 
school have instincts, but not for the 
syntax of English grammar, nor for 
the latitudes of European cities. Bees 
and boys are gregarious; but their in- 
stinct is to make some noise, to hum 
and buzz, and much more besides. 

Habit is second nature; or, as the 
Iron Duke said, as quoted in Hay- 
don’s Memoirs, “ten-fold nature,” and 


_a bundle of habits,” said Paley. 
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comes in to alter, elevate, systematize 
nature with more or less divergence 
from the ditates of instinct. “ Man is 
Yes, 
and much more, thanks to the bounti- 
ful Creator ! 

Discipline must be exactly enough 
—never too much. It should be very 
individual. 

The applications of the principle 
are asendlessin variation as human 
nature, in talent- and taste, in habit 
and will-power and temperament. 

A few cases of discipline, from per- 
sonal experience, may throw light on 
its object and process. The scholars’ 
true names, of course, are not given, 
nor any clue. 

1. A case of bad lessons and rude- 
ness. Clinton’s French lessons had 
been slighted three times, and his 
French professor cavalierly treated. 
C. was kept in after school, kindly 
shown his faults, refused to amend 
them, and defied me to compel him, a 
stripling of sixteen. He refused to be 
punished by ferule, but was easily laid 
across a bench and was struck three 
smart blows at intervals of two min- 
utes or more, punctuated by the ques- 
tion whether he would obey. He was 
then taken home to lay the case before 
his mother, but he immediately ad- 
journed from the scene though the 
back-door way and over the rear fence. 
His mother was told the facts, and 
blessed me, with grateful tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks. The trouble 
had been that the father seldom ad- 
vised his son, and never punished him 
unless when inflamed by anger or 
liquor, or both. The boy did much 
better from that day forward. 

2. Gervase played truant one day, 
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and lied about it to me the next. We 
talked the matter over by ourselves. 
The case was clear. As the ferule was 
raised to strike his open palm, an ex- 
pression of bull-dog grip and grit sud- 
denly hardened the expression of his 
features. He had not long before 
come from a school in which the mas- 
ter often gave cruel floggings to well- 
meaning but dull pupils, and, no 
doubt, instantly associated me with 
that torturer, as I saw. As suddenly, 
throwing the ferule some ten fect away 
from us, I said, earnestly, “Not a 
blow! not one! Gervase, take your 
choice! Will you do right? If so, 
give me your word of honor, and give 
me your hand as my true friend and 
honorable scholar. If you are deter- 
mined to be truant and liar, whom 
nobody can trust or love,and to grow 
wvurse as you grow older, the door is 
open for you to walk out. Will you 
please parents, teacher, the Lord? 
Choose. The noble man or the liar?” 

Twice he walked toward the door, 
and twice back slowly toward my 
desk, then to the door a third time. 
Then he halted; he turned to me; he 
saw my hand outstretched, and my 
whole soul pleading in my face; he 
came up and laid his hand in mine. 
The struggle was over. Truth con- 
quered. We kneeled in prayer to- 
gether, and in tears, He was always 
faithful afterward, and never did schol- 
ar evince more regard for teacher than 
he has ever since. 

3. A case of pure naughtiness, Caitiff 
never learned much, and never be- 
haved well. Malicious, pugnacious, 


greedy, idle, profane when enraged, 
usually sly and secretly foul-mouthed, 
he was morally a none-such, and found 


_ mouth. 


the school no place for him to stay 
long. 

When required, one day, to stay 
after school and learn a lesson: better; 
he darted for the door at a moment 
when he thought the way was clear, 
but was headed off; then he ran to 
and fro around the room, but was 
soon captured by willing hands, and 
was brought up, struggling. Only ten 
years old, he was easily held up by the 
arms, but kicked at me like a donkey 
or a dancing-jack, making his legs fly 
rapidly, to the great delight of us all, 
and amid peals of laughter. A little 
good shaking took the motions out of 
his legs and the foulness out of his 
Caitiff obeyed. 

When his father heard his side of 
the story, he wrote mea letter as abus- 
ive as if I had committed atrocious cru- 
elties on hisboy. Yet, after all,in afew 
weeks, the father’s cyes were opened to 
the son’s ways, and then he wrote a 
note confiding his son’s management 
entirely to my discretion and kindness: 
To read these two notes in immediate 
connection, is like passing from Saul 
to Paul. Well, the result was fair de- 
portment and study, but what his man- 
hood has been is not known to me; 
but none the worse for the shake-up. 

4. A case of fine powers of mind, 
affected by a mercurial temperament. 
Willis was a boy of quick and sound 
mind, but the subject of vivid and vol- 
atile impulses. The son of a very firm, 
methodical father, and of a very sensi- 
tive, highly-educated mother, of great 
acumen, it was’ agreed by us all that 
the only and all-important need was to 
make W. stick to his appointed work, to 
the extent of thorough mastery, for his 
great peril was mere show and fasci- 
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nating surface. Genial, sunny-souled, 
frank, quick to ingratiate himself, en- 
thusiastic for every new pursuit about 
three weeks and not more, well aware 
of the peculiar temperament which we 
all sought to transform by habit, what 
discipline would hit his case. Ordina- 
ry motives had been plied elsewhere, 
but with no success. His warm affec- 
tions and deep respect opened the 
way. Always catching his eye when 
it wandered, often by signal, silently 
reminding him to work steadily, often 
requiring the lesson to be re-studied a 
second or a third time on deficient 
points, spurring him with the stimu- 
lus of warm praise for every self-con- 
quest and excellent work, it occurred 
to me one day to give him, as a con- 
stant mentor, the verse of Scripture, 
“ Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel,” with a few kind words of ex- 


planation and of appeal to his life- 
long welfare, if victorious in this 


struggle. He made it his book-mark 
in every study, and disciplined him- 
self by longer intervals of intense 
study. He satisfied us.all. 

Quite lately, in calling on me from 
his home in another State, a tall, grace- 
ful, fascinating young man, all energy 
and manly spirit, after conversing on 
various reminiscences and projects, he 
sudden.y recalled the text, and said, 
with touching humility, earnestness 
and joy, “I have become very different 
from the volatile, versatile boy as you 
knew me, and finish what I begin 
thoroughly. I am not “unstable as 
water.” Do you remember the card 
you gave me, and the pains you had 
to take with me to make me thorough? 
By these years of self-discipline he 
had been fortifying the weak points of 
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his nature. The card I had forgotten 
till he recalled it. 

No school discipline is good unless 
it is incorporated by the scholar into 
the self-control of his whole man- 
hood. | 





KEEPING IN ArTER ScHoot Hours. 
—This expedient to make up for de- 
fective lessons, has not one single 
feature to commend it. A _ lesson 
“committed ” under pressure, for the 
purpose of being recited and securing 
release, will make little impression 
upon the memory, and will soon be 
forgotten. The moral effect, in in- 
ducing distaste for study, will be appa- 
rent upon amoment’s reflection. But 
worse than all, the pupil himself, soon 
becoming conscious that the lesson is 
a sham, yet, allowed to pass as cur- 
rent, will be encouraged in practicing 
deceit, and in all manner of shallow 
artifices to gain selfish ends. If it is 
decided that indolence or stubborn 
disobedience should be punished, \et 
the penalty be prompt and positive, 
but do not use a thing that is itself a 
great good. astheinstrument. J.C. 





A YOUNG LADY CORRESPONDENT 
“thinks that it is absurd that some 
proper substitute for he, she, or it, can- 
not be suggested by our educational 
journals.” We think so, too, and feel 
real bad about it. On this same sub- 
ject, we find the following in TZ%e 
Teacher. 


WANTED, A NEw PRroNouN.—The new pro- 
noun, which, it is said, has been wanted, has 
been again called to mind by the following 
sentence from a late number of the A//antic 
Monthly : “ We would rather set a boy or girl 
upon some one poet nearest akin to ¢heir men- 
tal aptitude.” The pronoun wanted should be 
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of the singular number and applicable to either 
gender. The word “one” is sometimes used, 
but it is awkward and sounds affectedly, and 
does not always furnish what is desired in the 
sentence above quoted. “His or her” would 
be strictly correct in place of “their,” but it is 
a stilted form of expression. and becomes 
ridiculously precise in some sentences. In 
such a sentence as, “If a person wishes to 
sleep, ‘hey must not eat cheese for supper,” 
some writers ignore the women altogether, and 
put “he” in place of “they.” A correct form 
is, “ If a person wishes to sleep soundly, Ae or 
she that so wishes to sleep soundly, must not 
eat cheese for supper.” This form, however, 
is not likely to come into vogue. Some ingen- 
ious American should invent a new pronoun 
to relieve writers of the question which is con- 
stantly arising about how to express what is 
expressed in a sentence like that above given, 
without being ungrammatical on the one hand, 
or being awkwardly precise on the other. The 
value of such a pronoun in relieving a writer 
or speaker of all embarrassment may be seen 
by constructing a sentence similar to the above 
in all respects, except in having a noun of 
neuter gender in place of “ person,” thus, “If 
a house is to be built, 7 must be three stories 
in height.” There is no trouble about the con- 
struction of this sentence—the correct word 
“ it” flows from the pen as naturally as in the 
other sentences the incorrect word “they” is 
so frequently used. 





PuBLic SCHOOL NO. 105, } 
June 17, 1875. § 


Mr. Editor : 
Sirn—This afternoon I was engaged 
in correcting compositions. I re- 


mained late at my work. Disgusted 
at the many errors; Out of patience 
with the grammatical instruction, and 
overcome by the heat, I fell asleep. In 
my dreams, I “ parsed” many sentences. 
The method I used seemed as rational, 
and their terms as comprehensible and 
full of meaning, as those now in 


.common use.. I think the pupils 


could be taught the correct use of the 
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English language as soon by this 
method as by the usual way of “ pars- 
ing.” The exercise of the imagina- 
tion, incidental to this method, is of 
great advantage, and must not be for- 
gotten by those who still adhere to 
“ Diana of the Ephesians.” 

I will take a. short example : 

“Gentle Mary milks the brindle 
cows.” 

Of course, no ordinary child can 
fathom the meaning of such a sen- 
tence or constructa similar one with- 
out the ability to “ parse” this. 

Gentle is an ordinary epithet, and 
relegates to Mary. Rule—Gentle- 
ness and Mary always agree. 

Exception 1.—Red-headed Marys. 
Example—The one who sat two seats 
in tront of me when I went to school. 
Specification—One warm afternoon 
I slyly put a frog in her pocket. Look- 
ing for her pencil about an hour after, I 
suppose it bit her. She screamed 
and I studied my book. Deceived by 
appearances, I was called to the 
teacher’s desk. Being warm, the 
teacher said he would fan me. His 
fan produced more noise than air. 
Then he said I might sit down. I 
remarked that I would stand awhile, 
if it was all the same to him. He said 
it was. Sol stood the remainder of 
the afternoon to accommodate him. 

Mary is a chemical compound of 
seventeen elements: comely, savory, 
toothsome, and twining. 


. 


Rule—Twining things must twine. 
No exceptions. 

Milks—There is a dispute between 
the urban and rustic pedagogue, in 
regard to the classification of this 
word. The urban, with the recollec- 
tion of a few carefully-saved hundreds 
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invested in a “put?” or possibly a 
“straddle,” on some afternoon when 
Uncle Daniel came into the street, in- 
sists that it is an operation by which 
hard-headed adjectives are drawn from 
his mouth and money from his pock- 
et, while his rural cousin associates it 
with “lowing herds and breath of 
kine” and white-armed dairy-maids. 
The pupil’s knowledge of the word is 
intuitive—being born with him; hence 
he never needs to “ parse ”’ it. 

The is an aspirated, dental-vocal 
combination, and combines with any- 
thing. 

Rule—A. D. V. combinations com- 
bine promiscuously. 

Brindle is an extraordinary epithet, 
and belongs to cows. 

Rule—Extraordinary epithets be- 
long to extraordinary things. 

Cows are extraordinary horned ani- 
mals, having four legs, one on each 
corner, two horns, and a hooking na- 
ture, and agrees with its antecedent 
“brindle” by being variegated in 
color. 

Rule—Cows agree with their ante- 
cedents in color, shape and number of 
horns. 


Exception 1.—Some cows have no 
horns. 


I think, Mr. Editor, that a twelve- 
year-old pupil, put through this drill, 
would have as much skill in the use 
of language as one who goes through 
the meaningless jangle called “ pars- 
ing” in our schools. Will teachers 
reflect, that, to children, the rules and 
definitions in grammar are not a whit 
more sensible than those above? 
What can we do ? 

GRAMMAR: 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
vion.—This body was organized in 
Philadelphia‘in 1857, upon call of 
the presidents of most of the State as- 
sociations. It was not the success- 
or of the “American Association.” 
Through its direct instrumentality the 
National Bureau of Education, at 
Washington, was organized. J.C. 





Latitupve, AGain.—MVr. Editor : In 
the June number of the JourNAL it 
is stated, in answer to a query, as 
we have seen it many times before, 
that degrees of latitude “increase 
slightly in length as we approach the 
poles, owing to the flattening of the 
earth at those points.” There are 
many of your readers who would like 
to see the “ demonstration.” 





ANx1ous PARENT should read care- 
fully, the Aphorisms of Pestalozzi, 
printed in this number of the JouRNAL. 
Numbers 135 and 136 deal specially 
with the subject written of, and point 
out a very sensible course for teachers 
to pursue. 





H. J. E—Your remarks upon the 
want of proper accommodations for 
the primary department of the school 
are pertinent, and, we regret to say, in 
many instances, too true. We submit 
the concluding paragraph of your let- 
ter, and invite primary principals es- 
pecially to give us their suggestions 
towards mitigating the evil. 

“Take the latest school-building 
opened—No. 12. This has, if our 
memory serves us, eight class-rooms 
on each of the three floors—twenty- 
four in all. If, as is usual, the classes 
be not mixed, we have twelve for the 
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boys and twelve for the girls. Now, 
there are six primary grades and an 
equal number of grammar grades, ex- 
clusive of the academic class. If all 
the grades are taught in the school, 
this will be twenty-five classes for 
twenty-four rooms. Now, by having 
mixed classes, teaching two grades in 
a class, and similar expedients, the 
school can be accommodated for a 
time; but when the school increases 
so that there are enough of each sex 
to form a class in each grade, how shall 
they be accommodated ? 

“ The fault seems to lie in the plan 
of the house. No more space is al- 
lowed for the primary than for the 
grammar department. No more pro- 
vision is made for the sixth grades pri- 
mary than for the first grades, though 
the former are three to four times as 
numerous; and no more space assign- 
ed to a single sixth grade than toa 
first grade, though the former usually 
contain twice as many pupils. 

“Cannot the architect increase the 
number of rooms on the. primary floor 
while that of the other departments 
remain the same? Are detached pri- 
maries better? Do not such primaries 
develop into weak grammar schools? 
Who will suggest a plan for more pri- 
mary accommodations without inter- 
fering with the present arrangement 
of intermediate and grammar depart- 
ments ?”’ 

YouncG TEACHER.-The habit to which 
you refer, of allowing the pupil. to 
answer with the rising slide of voice, 
as if questioning the teacher (waiting 
for assent to’ the’ correctness of the 
answer), may show great confidence 
in the teacher’s judgment, but will 
hardly help the pupil to habits of self- 





reliance, or foster positive knowledge. 
It should never be allowed. J.C. 





DousTEerR.—Be honest, and say you 
don’t know. When.ateacher is asked 
a question and begins to talk about the 
“ circumambient atmospherical en- 
velope” instead of air, you may set it 
down as sure indication that she 
knows as little about her subject as a 
horse does of Hebrew. Perhaps she 
may draw a few lines on the board, re- 
marking that they are not as straight 
as they ought to be—a waste of breath 
—then taking a pointer which she 
flourishes to all points of the compass, 
interlading many a “you see” and 


“you know,” proceed to demonstrate, | 


with the vdlubility of aduck in a mud- 
puddle, that, when an_ irresistible 
force meets an immovable object some- 
thing must happen. No one sees 
through such quackery sooner than 
the boys under her charge; and a// 
sorts of questions are concocted for 
the purpose of setting the mill to 
grinding; the rascals knowing full 
well, that they shall put oft until to- 
morrow, the recitation of some dis- 
agreeable lesson, when perhaps the 
same thing is repeated. 

If you cannot answer a question 
pointedly and clearly when asked, say 
so; think of it until you can; then, 
after the lesson is recited, give the in- 
formation desired. 





INQUIRER.—We turn your question 
over to the teachers, and hope to re- 
ceive answers for our next issue. 

“How do you parse the italicised 
words in the following sentence? 
Please to give rule and authority. 
‘He objected 7/0 his son's being a sailor.” 
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PRIMARY TEACHER.—If your prin- 
cipal is not convinced from reading the 
article in the first number of the Jour- 
NAL, that you should, at times, be per- 
mitted to sit, certainly nothing wee 
can say here will have that effect. We 
can only advise. you to discharge your 
duties so faithfully that you soon may 
secure a promotion to a department 
or school where common sense is the 
governing element. 





INSURED.—Keep up your member- 
ship by all means. The fifty cents that 
you pay puts three hundred dollars 
into the family of the deceased at a time 
when often sorely needed. We hope 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ Life. Assur- 
ance Association, and all similarly 
organized institutions, will meet with 
liberal patronage. 





ErRRAtTUM.— Correct typographical 
error in June No. page 311, item 
“ Graduate,” soasto read: No; neither 
Packer, nor the Polytechnic, nor any 
other school, can do any more than 
furnish the instruments, etc. 





AcApDEMIc.—* We have had a discus- 
sion in our class upon this question: 
‘Where, on the earth, does any day 
of the week begin, say Monday?’ We 
could not decide, and agreed to sub- 
mit it to the editor of the JouRNAL. 
Will you, or some one of your cor- 
respondents, please to answer, and give 
the reasons for your conclusion ?” 


. 





Fair PLay.—That you should have 
been promoted, and that you are bet- 
ter qualified than the lady who was 
put in, we are not in a position to dis- 
The main thing is to convince 
your principal and Local Committee. 
We advise a cheerful acquiescence, a 


pute. 
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diligent attention to your duties, and 
thereby, at the close of the term, you 
may be able to present a class so well 
instructed and disciplined that your 
superiority will be evident to the 
opaque vision of those you complain 
of, perhaps rightfully. 


J. G. D.—*A, sound is caused by the 
vibrations of the air striking against 
the drum of the ear. This, or an 
equivalent statement, I find in all the 
natural philosophies. Now, suppose 
some heavy object to fall when no one 
was in the room, would it make a 
sound ?” 

We pass this over to the academic © 
classes. 





H. C.—“I notice on the cover of 
your excellent JouRNAL a comely 
maiden holding a lamp. There is an 
expression on her face which seems to 
say, ‘Whoever is in darkness, come to 
me.’ Will she, or some of your anti- 
quarian friends, tell me why, at night, 
police stations are distinguished by a 


green light?” 


READER.—There is no objection to 
a teacher reading from other than 
school books, within certain limits. 
Do not do too much of it. Doitasa 
reward for well-learned lessons. Be 


careful that your selections are profit- 
able, and are made to accomplish a 
fixed purpose. Do not read the milky 
dilutions of many of our Sunday- 
school publications, nor the sound- 
and-fiery abominations of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Hebdomadals. 

Good selections, read with the in- 
tonations and explanations of an in- 
terested teacher, will do much to 
awaken an interest in a better class 
of literature. Do not read down to 
your pupils, but seek, rather, to draw 
them up to your own place. 
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IRON AND STEEL. 


The United States government last 
winter, appointed a board of engi- 
neers, composed of some of the most 
intelligent military and civil engi- 
neers of the country, for the purpose 
of making a thorough test of iron 
and steel. Its investigations may be 
confidently expected to furnish us 
with the most valuable information 
on this most important subject. Mem- 
bers composing the board have al- 
ready divided themselves into com- 
mittees, for the purpose of collecting 
data and information bearing upon 
the proposed work, and the machinery 
and apparatus necessary is already 
being prepared. For convenience, 
the investigation will be made under 
the following heads or sections, from 
which it will be seen that the results 
are likely to prove of great service 
to iron and steel workers and manu- 
facturers generally : 

(A) on abrasion and wear. 

(B) on armor plate. 

(C) on chemical research. 

(D) on chains and wire ropes. 

(E) on corrosion of metals. 

(F) on the effects of temperature. 

(G) on girders and columns. 

(H) on iron, malleable. 

(1) on iron, cast. 


(J) on metallic alloys. 
(K) on orthogonal simultaneous strains. 


° 
(L) on physical phenomena. 


(M) on re-heating and re-rolling. 

(N) on steels produced by modern processes. 

(O) on steels for tools. 

The board proposes to issue circu- 
lars, which will give detailed instruc- 
tions relative to the preparation of 
specimens for test, and will state 
minutely the information which will 
be required. | 





THE SPECTATOR, in examining the 
death-rate in the large towns in Eng- 
land, repeats that “it will be seen that 
the excess of mortality in certain 
towns over the general average of the 
country, z. ¢, in Birmingham of 4, in 
Sheffield and Leeds 6.5,in Manchester 
ro, and in Liverpool 13.7 per 1,000, is 
the measure of the work to be done 
by the sanitary authorities of the sev- 
eral districts. This is further illus- 
trated by an analysis of the causes to 
which death is attributed, and the ex- 
cess is shown to be due entirely to the 
prevalence of zymotic diseases, such 
as fever, cholera, diptheria, and diar- 


, rheea, all of which are, in the eye of 


the sanitary reformer, preventible, 
seeing that they admit of indefinite 
mitigation whenever the laws of health 
are studied and sanitary precautions 
are efficiently used. From all these 
causes, only 2.8 per 1,000 die in the 
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country districts, while the average of 
seven large towns is more than two- 
and-a-half times as great; and in the 
worst town, Liverpool, the mortality 
is nearly four times as great as that of 
the country. From these facts, Dr. 
Foster proceeds to enforce with vigor 
and clearness those simple rules of 
living, and those domestic and other 
precautions which to persons com- 
pelled to live in crowded towns, and 
to spend much of their lives in small 
rooms, are of primary importance. In 


particular, he remarks on the unusual’ 


prevalence of diarrhcea in Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Liverpool, and 
shows that the excess of mortality has 
in all these places been coincident 
with one or other of two definite con- 
ditions—-the tainting of the atmosphere 
with the products of organic decom- 
position, or the habitual drinking of 
impure water. 

“Still more noteworthy are the 
facts stated in this pamphlet, respect- 
ing the exceptionally high death-rate 
among children in large towns. Of 
those under five years of age, it is 
shown that whereas in country dis- 
tricts 39 per 1,000 die annually, the 
number in towns reaches 103 per 1,000. 
Taking an area of the West End of 
London, and comparing it with an 
equal area occupied by the working 
classes, it is shown that the richer 
district, with one-sixth of the popula- 
tion, rears twice as many children as 
the poorer; in other words, that twelve 
times as many among the rich as 
among the poor escape the perils of 
infancy, and are able to grow up. 
Bad feeding, impure air, drunkenness, 
and the want of maternal care are the 
chief causes assigned for this mortal- 


ity; and to these may be added the 
want of playgrounds. In this one 
particular, Dr. Foster thinks that the 
old system of building poorhouses in 
courts had an advantage over many 
new blocks of model lodging-houses, 
inasmuch as the court itself provided 
a small exercise-ground away from 
the dangers of the streets.” 





Tue Coruiss StreEAM ENGINE Man- 
UFACTURING COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE 
are constructing a large and powerful 
steam engine, for use at the Centen- 
nial next year, with a connecting rod 
which will be fifty feet in length. The 
engine will combine other peculiari- 
ties and novelties of construction, 
which give evidence t'iat it is in- 
tended to take high rank among im- 
proved stationary engines. 





THE VALUE OF PURE, FRESH MILK as 
food for infants, especially at this 
season of the year, is no doubt known 
and appreciated by every one; to 
young mothers especially, who are un- 
able to nurse their children, is the 
importance of fresh, unadulterated 
milk, in the highest degree essential 
to the life of her child. It is a well- 
known fact that more young children 
die for want of proper nourishment 
than from any one cause. Is it not 
possible to devise some method by 
which milk can be cheaply and _ read- 
ily: preserved for 48 hours without 
impairing its healthfulness? Such a 
discovery would be a boon to human- 
ity, and would make a fortune for the 
“discoverer. 





A NEW SYSTEM OF VENTILATION, re- 
cently advocated by the inventor, Mr. 
W.Tobin of Leeds, England, and which 
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is now working successfully in some 
of the public buildings in London and 
Liverpool, has been patented, and ar- 
rangements are being made to extend 
its application, by the formation of a 
company. Its claims for novelty and 
efficiency have already been disputed 
by some scientific gentlemen of Lon- 
don. | 





MECHANISM OF RUMINATION. 


The structural peculiarities of the 
stomach in ruminant animals are 
thoroughly well known, and the pro- 
cess of rumination itself has been re- 
peatedly studied. The act of regur- 
gitation, however—the most essential 
and characteristic of the entire series 
of phenomena—has never been ade- 
quately explained. Flourens believed 
that a portion of the softened contents 
of the rumen was introduced between 
the lips of the oesophageal groove, 
moulded into a bolus, and propelled 
into the gullet by the force of muscu- 
lar contraction ; the reversed peristalis 
of the oesophageal walls conveying it 
up into the mouth for mastication. 
This view was shown to be incorrect 
by Colin, who found the closure of 
the lips of the oesophageal groove 
by sutures did not prevent regurgita- 
tion. The phenomenon, indeed, takes 
place so suddenly, and depends on so 
complex a series of co-ordinated move- 
ments, that mere inspection could 
never have sufficed for its complete 
elucidation. By applying the graphic 
method to its study, however, Tous- 
saint, working in the laboratory of Pro=-* 
fessor Chauveau, has succeeded in fully 
explaining it (Archives de Physiologie, 
Mars-—Avril, 1875). He finds the effi- 
cient cause of regurgitation to be a 





sudden rarifaction of the air in the 
thoracic cavity, brought about by a 
contraction of the diaphragm, coin- 
cident with closure of the rima g/ottidis. 
A certain quantity of the semi-fluid 
contents of the rumen is thus sucked 
up into the funnel-shaped orifice of 
the gullet, whose subsequent contrac- 


- tions convey it upintothe mouth. No 


bolus, strictly speaking, is formed. 
The only indispensable condition for 
the satisfactory accomplishment of the 
act is that the food contained in that 
part of the rumen which adjoins the 
oesophageal opening should be in a 
pulpy state, owing to sufficient ad- 
mixture of water. When a small 
orfice had previousiy been made in 
the trachea, the diaphragmatic con- 
traction no longer sufficed, of itself, to 
produce a vacuum; it was assisted by 
a simultaneous outward and upward 
movement of the ribs. Finally, the 
author proves that the thoracic vacuum 
is the sole force concerned in the act 
of regurgitation; the rumen and reti- 
culum remaining passive during its 
accomplishment. 





THE quality of water in relation to 
its fauna and flora has been the sub- 
ject of investigation by some_ of the 
French academicians. In substance, 
the results seem to prove that water 
in which animals and plants ot higher 
organization will thrive is fit to drink ; 
and, on the other hand, water in which 
only the infusoria and lower crypto- 
gams will grow is unhealthy. If the 
water becomes stagnant and impure, 
aquatic plants of the higher order will 
languish and disappear, and the half- 
suffocated fish will rise near the sur- 
face and crowd togetler in parts 
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where there may still be a little of the 
purer element trickling in, and if 
driven from these places they soon 
die. Physa fontinalis will only live in 
very pure water; Valvata piscinalis in 
clear water; Zimnea ovata and stagnalis 
and Planorbis marginatus in ordinary 
water; and, finally, Cyclas cornea and 
Bithynia impura in water of middling 
quality—but no mollusc will live in 
corrupt water. Plants also exercise a 
reactive influence on the quality of 
water. The most delicate appears to- 
be the common watercress, the pres- 
ence of which indicates excellent qual- 
ity. Veronicas and the floating water- 
weeds flourish only in water of good 
quality. The water-plantain, mints, 
loosetrife, sedges, rushes, water-lilies, 
and many others, grow perfectly well 
in water of moderately good quality. 
Some of the sedges and the arrow- 
heads will thrive in water of very 
poor quality. The most hardy or least 
exacting in this respect, is the common 
reed, or Phragmites communis. 





Tue Errects oF Noxious Vapors 
oN VEGETATION.—The baneful action 
of foul gases upon vegetation is part- 
ly enumerated below. The muriatic 
gas given off by the alkali works es- 
capes from the chimney, unites with 
the moisture of the atmosphere and of 
the coal smoke, and appears as a white 
vapor. Being heavier than the air, it 
gradually lessens its altitude, but is 
often carried by the wind toa great 
Rain falling through the 
If the va- 


distance. 
vapor becomes acidulated. 


por comes in contact with vegetation 
the leaves wither rapidly, and the acid 
may often be found by washing the 
leaves in distilled water, 


But the al- 


kali works are not responsible for the 
whole of the mischief done. From 
oil of vitrol works and artificial ma- 
nure manufactories, sulphurous and 
nitrous acids are evolved; from cop- 
per smelting works sulphuric acid; 
and sulphuric acid is evolved from the 
salt cake, or sulphate of soda, so large- 
ly used by the glass bottle-makers. 
From gas works, soap and caustic-soda 
works, poisonous sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas is evolved in dangerous pro- 
portions, and in the preparation of 
bleaching-powder chlorine (a far more 
poisonous gas than muriatic acid) is 
evolved into the air. The injury thus 
done to trees, hedges, crops and _ pas- 
turage, is enormous, in addition to 
the mischief inflicted upon human 
health and comfort. 





A WARNING TO ACTORS is conveyed 
by the misfortunes of a comedian at 
one of the Baltimore theatres. Whilst 
on the stage he was suddenly seized 
with paralysis of the throat, together 
with the lips, tongue, and salivary 
glands, and it was found on examina- 
tion that he had been poisoned by 
cosmetics used for coloring his lips 
and cheeks. 





IN THE YEAR 1873 the United States 
imported from Switzerland articles of 
the following values:—Woolen and 
cotton fabrics, 15,261,o0of.; embroid- 
ery, 56,438.200f.; cheese, 10,753,605f. ; 
silks, 140,716,800f.; straw goods, 11,- 
490,200f.; clocks, watches, and articles 
for their manufacture, 67,881,700f. ; 
and musical boxes, 2,254,6oof. 





How To KEEP ICE IN THE HOUSE is 
generally found to be an insurmount- 
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able difficulty, especially in small 
blocks. The London Medical Record 
tells us that Dr. Schwarz recommends 
that the ice should be put in a vessel 
covered with a plate, which vessel 
should be placed on a feather bed and 
covered with a feather pillow or 


cushion, feathers being very slow con- . 


ductors of ‘heat. Dr. Schwarz states 
that by this he has been able to keep 
six pounds of ice for eight days when 
the thermometer marked summer heat. 





ACCORDING TO THE MILITARY CON- 
TRIBUTOR of the Cologne Gazette, the 
German Government has at length 
decided to carry out its plan of pro- 
viding the fortification in the empire 
with iron plates. The first works of 
this kind are to be executed at the 
mouth of the Weser and at other 
fortified places on the German coasts. 





THE LARGE REFRACTOR (fourteen 
inches) of the Paris Observatory, which 
was damaged during the Communal 
disturbances, is now being restored. 
The roof, which had been perforated 
by hundreds of balls, will be put in 
working order. This refractor will be 
exclusively devoted to celestial photo- 


graphy. 





A STRANGE CASE OF POISONING is re- 
ported from Stettin. A gentleman had 
bought a hat in a shop there, and, after 
having worn it for one or two days, 
was troubled with unbearable head- 
ache; at the same time little ulcers 


formed upon his forehead, his eyes 
were inflamed, and the whole of the 
upper part of his head was much swol- 
len. It was evident that these symp- 
toms were caused by the hat, and upon 
examination by a chemist it was found 
that the brown leather in the inside of 
the hat was colored with a poisonous 
aniline dye. It appears that inflam- 
mation is unavoidable when this dye 
is in contact with any part of the 
skin. 





THE POSSIBILITY of creating an in- 
land sea to the south of Tunis and the 
province of Constantine has attracted 
the notice of the Italian Geographical 
Society at Rome. 





THE PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY 
at Munich, we learn from the Aritish 
Medical Journal, which has remained 
vacant since the death of Liebig, has 
been accepted by Prof. Baeyer, of 
Strasburg, who will commence his du- 
ties next winter session. 





CampHor Woop.—-Camphor wood 
promises to become, at no distant day, 
a very valuable and important article 
of commerce. It grows freely in trop- 
ical countries without cultivation, and 
especially thrives near the sea-coast, 
where it may be easily obtained for 
shipment. It attains large proportions, 
being sometimes found fifteen feet and 
upwards in diameter, and of propor- 
tionate height. It is very valuable for 
carpenter’s work, being light, durable, 
and not liable to injury from insects. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE CEN- 
TENNIAL. r 


We have elsewhere referred to what 
it seems to us may run into a neglect 
of American interests, by the Centen- 
nial management, in the desire to se- 
cure a full representation from foreign 
countries of their products, manufac- 
tures and arts. In many particulars, 
it is a source of regret that our own 
government, through proper repre- 
sentatives, does not stand at the head 
of this great enterprise, for, in the end, 
it will be found that local American 
interests and specialties will have suf- 
fered from causes which might have 
been obviated if the idea of national- 
ity and comprensiveness had been 
more widely encouraged and distinct- 
ly understood at the.start. What we 
desire to particularly call attention to, 
is that while foreign artists and for- 
eign governments have already been 
communicated with, in reference to 
the contributions of art works to the 
Centennial, and have been requested 
to indicate the amount of space they 
wish to have reserved for their works, 
and, while this inquiry and notifica- 
tion gives them ample time and op- 
portunity to prepare themselves, and 
to paint such pictures as will repre- 
sent, under the most favorable circum- 


stances, the phases of art, of which 
they claim. to be the exponents, it is 
understood that up to the present time, 
no notice or general communication 
has been given or sent to the Ameri- 
can artists which would at all adequate- 
ly indicate that there was to be any 
display, in which they would be ex- 
pected to compete with the artists of 
other countries. We do not doubt but 
that this error or omission will be cor- 
rected; but it should be d ne without 
delay, so that our artists may have the 
benefit of all the intervening time to 
prepare the very best specimens of land- 
scape art, in which they excel, for ex- 
hibition. It is well known that artists 
take advantage of this season of the 
year to select appropriate subjects and 
material for their winter work ; and to 
enter into so important a competition 
as this bids fair to be, it is only right 
and proper that they should have am- 
ple time and opportunity for deliber- 
ation, in selecting and painting such 
subjects as shall not only represent 
the most successful branch of American 
art, but, at the same time, reproduce 
the best features and characteristics of 
American scenery. 

It is hardly possible to estimate the 
effect and influence of so important an 
exhibition of paintings as is likely to 
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be collected at the Centennial, and we 
trust, therefore, that American artists 
will have, at least, the same facilities 
for preparation as have been accorded 
to their foreign brethren. 





AT THE RECENT EXHIBITION OF 
DrawInGs at Boston, over 11,000 visit- 
ed it on one day; a strong evidence 
of interest in the cultivation of art 
taste and its practical application. 





OuR ARTISTS are very generally 
scattered about in the nice nooks and 
pleasant places of the land, in search 
of appropriate scenes and subjects for 
next winter’s work. 

Many, also, have gone to Europe to 
spend the summer—a trip which is 
much more easily accomplished than 
it was a few years ago. 








THE Tribune publishes a long let- 
ter from an Italian sculptor, who 
claims that he is the author of the 
Lincoln monument model, the full 
size of which has been erected at 
Springfield, Ill., by Larkin G. Mead, 
who takes the credit of the design. 





NEARLY every one who has admired 
the fine group style “La Danse,” by 
M. Carpeaux, which occupies so con- 
spicuousa place in front of the Nouvel 
Opera, Paris, will be sorry to learn 
that, owing to the amount of soot 
which nuw loads the atmosphere of 
Paris—a rapidly increasing evil, which 





will do much harm to the beautiful 
city—the sculpture is marked by 
stripes in black and white, alternately, 
the one caused by the passage of rain 
on the foul surface, the other by the 
accumulation of the deposit where the 
water does not pass. 


THE FRENCH PAPERS announce the 
discovery of a quarry of excellent 
lithographic stones in the forest of 
Montréal, near Nantua, which bid 
fair to rival those at Munich. 





AN IMPOSING MONUMENT of marble 
and granite, 58 feet in height—a me- 
morial of the soldiers who died at 
Beverly—was unveiled on the 28th of 
June, at that town. 





THE ANCIENT OBELISK, known as 
Cleopatra’s needle, presented to the 
English nation by Mahomed ali Pasha 
in 1820, and which has been allowed 
to remain neglected in an old street 
of Alexandria, is likely at last to be 
made use of, by removal to London, 
and placing it on a suitable site on the 
Thames embankment. 


THE Academy says of the Hanging 
Committee at the Royal Academy, 
“that great suffering results from the 
inexplicable manner in which pictures 
are too often selected and hung at the 
exhibitions; but nobody in his senses 
supposes that the Academy deliberate- 
ly persecutes any man. We are con- 
vinced that nearly all the instances of 
injustice that we have noticed have 
been owing to lack of culture on the 
part of the Hanging Committee.” 

How nicely this fits our Hanging 
Committee at the N. A.! 





THE PRUuUSSIAN GOVERNMENT offers 
a prize of 3,000 marks (about $goo. 
for a process giving to casts in plaster 
of Paris the power of resisting repeat- 
ed washings without injury to the tint, 
or to the delicate markings of the sur- 
face. 
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On the morning of November 14, 
1874, a monument to that great navi- 
gator, Captain James Cook, was un- 
veiled on the shore of Kealakekua 
Bay, in the Sandwich Islands. It isa 
plain obelisk on a square base, the 
whole being twenty-seven feet high. 
It is constructed of concrete, and 
stands on a platform of lava, a few 
feet from the high-water mark and 
about twenty yards from the lava slab 
on which the great discover stood 
when struck down by the native. The 
south side of the monument near the 
sea bears the inscription: “ In memory 
ot the great circumnavigator, CAPTAIN 
JAMES Cook, R. N, who discovered 
these Islands on the 18th of January, 
1778, and feli near this spot on the 
14th of February, 1779. This monu- 
ment was erected in November, A. D. 
1874, by some of his fellow country- 
men.” 





F AIRMAN is said to have in prepara- 
tion a large picture for the Centennial 
—A View in Maine. 

The Hart Brothers are in the Adi- 
rondacks with a number of other art- 
ists. 

Mr. Wiggins is going there. 

McCord is engaged upon a large 
picture of Sunnyside, the home of the 


late Washington Irving, which ‘is to 
be very elaborately painted. 


Rufus Wright is in Ohio, and his 
pupils of the Pallette Club are vari- 
ously engaged in study and sketching. 


THE PrRINCEss CHRISTIAN, on Tues- 
day, opened the new Royal School of 
‘Art Needlework at South Kensington. 
Her Royal Highness read an address, 
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in which she expressed her deep inter- 
est in the success of the school, and 
stated that the Queen had now given 
her name as patron. 





THe Saturday Review thus reviews 
the pictures of Mr. Millais, R. A., 
who, it says, again abuses his acknowl- 
edged genius; his portraits are daring 
and dashing; they manifest what in 
trade is known as “the economy of 
manufacture.” “Miss Eveleen Tennant”’ 
(222) is singularly opaque and plaster- 
ed, while “ Eveline, daughter of Evans 
Lees, Esq.” (289), appears unwashed, 
especially in the bare legs and feet; 
the eyes of the poor child, who is seat- 
ed almost like a pauper by the way- 
side, have urgent need of an oculist. 
And of the sculpture at the last exhi- 
bition, that it continues to show the 
steady decadence of the English 
school. On the Continent, the French, 
the Italians, even certain of the Ger- 
mans, display distinctive manners in- 
dicative of intelligently - pronounced 
nationalities ; and leading foreign 
sculptors prove by, their works the 
advantage of early and persistent train- 
ing. The French, who take the lead 
in the plastic arts of Europe, do not 
betray shakiness or indecision in ana- 
tomical articulations; the Italians, 
supreme in sentiment and in smooth- 
ness of surface, have the advantage of 
seldom deviating from ideal stand- 
ards; while the Germans, by their 
broad generalizations, demonstrate 
what may be done by means of a well- 
considered eclecticism. But the Eng- 
lish, in comparison, labor under the 
disadvantage of being nowhere—or, 
what comes to pretty much the same 
thing, of being everywhere. Their 
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sculpture is here seen, as to morals, 
the pink of propriety; as to taste, at 
the standard of the drawing-room; as 
to beauty, on the scale and elevation 
of an album or an illustrated pocket- 
almanac; and as to execution, pains- 
taking as a school-boy’s copy-book. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Academy 
writes: “ Those interested in ancient 
historical relics will be sorry to learn 
that the Parthenon at Athens is being 
shockingly wrecked and_ ruined. 
Tourists every season visit it, knock 
off. limbs of statues, pull down por- 
tions of the frieze which Lord Elgin 
left, and, clambering up with hammer 
or stone, break off bits of the Doric 
capitals. These capitals, it will be 
remembered, are painted with rows of 
leaves, which are supposed to be bent 
double, under the weight of the archi- 
trave, and relic-hunters seem to be 
especially fond of chipping this por- 
tion of the masonry. Nota fortnight 
ago a tourist knocked off the finger of 
one of the finest statues, as he wished 
to add to his private collection of cu- 
riosities at New York. 





AN INTELLIGENT WRITER to the 777- 
bune says, of our ordinary picture sales: 
“T have noticed, since my return, miles 
of fresh, flaring pictures placed before 
a background of green baize. They 
are offered for sale at auctions, in ele- 
gantly-furnished rooms. Upholstery 
is brought to bear instead of sense. 
Pictures are sold which have not a 
particle of conscientious handling— 
pictures not as good as tasteful wall- 
paper. This attempt to make art an 
ordinary business, retarding, subvert- 
ing its true mission, I hope is only 


transitory. I do hope that people 
will take a little time to study that 
which moves them ever so little at 
first in an acknowledged good picture 
or statue; study it until they get to 
love it, as all true lovers of art do.” 





Here is a letter of the celebrated 
English painter, Haydon, recently 
published for the first time : 


“Nowhere is the principle of relative and 
essential form so out of place as in an English 
exhibition. Above you may be a lady in velvet, 
with a simple expression; on your right, a 
favorite pony; on your left, a landscape at 
Kensington gravel pits ; and below, an exquis- 
ite lap-dog. A great work looks like an in- 
sanity, and entirely out of place. I do not 
believe my ‘Judgment of Solomon,’ if now 
produced for the first time, would make the 
impression it did twenty-eight years ago. The 
taste is altering ; detail, copper finish, and pol- 
ished varnish are required, instead of breadth, 
size, drawing, power; and yet we are on the 
eve of great.works, when nothing will do but 
the qualities of execution.” 


Again— 

“In another letter he speaks of himself as 
trying to keep those qualities in view, and ‘ by 
making dissection and drawing my basis of 
instruction, have sent out Landseer and East- 
lake (my first pupil), and with such pupils 
have begun to reform the English school.’ ” 





THE WELL-KNOWN SCULPTOR, BARRYE, 
has died in Paris, at the age of eighty- 
five. Amongst his best-known works 
are the lions which ornament the en- 
trance to the Tuileries from the quay. 





Two picTuRES BY MILLET, the late 
French artist, have been placed in the 
Paris Luxembourg. They consist of 
a group of “ Bathers,” and a view of 
“The Church of Greville,” Millet’s 


home. 
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ART 


A curious old painting, from the 
collection of Mr. George Ellis, is at 
present being exhibited at the Leeds 
Exhibition. It represents, with con- 
siderable skill and knowledge, a party 
of Indians engaged in gold-washing 
in a pool. It is not known who paint- 
ed the original, but an engraving of 
this subject, by Theodore de Brug, ex- 
ists in an old Latin work entitled Wzs- 
tortia Americae, published in Frankfort 
in 1560. 





PicturEs._-A room with pictures 
in it, and room without pictures, differ 
by nearly as much as a room without 
windows. Nothing, we think, is more 
melancholy, particularly to a person 
who has to pass much time in his 
room, than blank walls and nothing 
on them; for pictures are loopholes of 
escape to the soul, leading it to other 
scenes and other spheres. It is such 
an inexpressible relief to some per- 
sons engaged in writing, or even read- 
ing, on looking up, not to have his 
line of vision chopped square off by 
an odious white wall, but to find his 
soul escaping, as it were, through the 
frame of an exquisite picture, to other 
beautiful, and perhaps Idylic scenes, 
where the fancy of a moment may 
revel, refreshed and delighted. Is it 
winter in your world? perhaps it is 
summer in the picture; what a charm- 
ing momentary change and contrast ! 





THE PRIX DE SALON seems again to 
have produced great dissatisfaction. 
French artists are almost unanimously 
of opinion that it was due to M. 
Georges Becker for his remarkable 
work representing Rizpah driving the 
birds of prey from the dead bodies of 
her sons (described in Academy, June 
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5), but the jury have not so awarded 
it. On the other hand the proprietors 
of Z’.4rt have had the “ happy thought” 
of placing every year at the disposal 
of any artist, who, like M. Becker, 
shall distinguish himself by excep- 
tional artistic talents at the salon, a 
sum of 1,000 fr. to assist him in foreign 
travel and study in Italy, or any other 
country that he may desire. This sum 
L’ Art now offers to M. Becker. 





On JuNeE 7, the exhibition of in- 
dustrial art products at Dresden, was 
opened in the Curland-Palace, with 
great ¢c/at. The variety and excel- 
lence of the collection generally, has 
apparently exceeded the expectations 
of the people of Dresden. who have 
shown a great interest in the prepara- 
tion for the inauguration of the ex- 
hibition. The most celebrated schools 
of art, from the ninth century down- 
wards, and nearly all the best-known 
names in the domain of creative 
plastic and textile art are represented 
in the collection, which bids fair to be 
one of the most interesting teatures 
of attraction at Dresden during the 
present year. 





GeromE, the French historical 
painter, has received a special invita- 
tion from the Sultan to paint a series 
of pictures for his palace at Constan- 
tinople. 





THE STATUE OF JOHN WINTHROP, 
which the State of Massachusetts is to 
present to the National Gallery at 
Washington, is completed at Rome, 
and will be sent home very soon. 


THe Restoration, by Herr Mock, 
of the tapestries and frescoes of the 
Town Hall at Cologne has been suc- 
cessfully completed. 


(7) 








EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL MIscELLany, 


AT THE CHAUNCEY-HALL SCHOOL, 
one of the most thorough and efficient 
in Boston, and where the scholars are 
children of parents in comfortable 
circumstances, the trustees, neverthe- 
less, find it necessary, in their annual 
catalogue, to address the parents in this 
fashion, on the subject of luncheons: 

“ We have reserved for these closing 
lines the most serious matter connect- 
ed with the health of our pupils. It 
will probably bring a smile to the 
faces of most readers to be told that 
the members of Chauncey Hall suffer 
more from-want of nourishing food 
than from all other matters combined, 
that come into the hours spent here. 
But careful observation shows that the 
statement is not exaggerated. 

“The large majority of pupils bring 
the very best of all luncheons—that 
which is put up at home under their. 
mother’s supervision; others have a 
good early dinner at an eating-house ; 
but the number who have nothing, or 
pastry that is worse than nothing, 
through the session of five and a half 
hours, is sufficiently large to cause 
grave anxiety. 

“It is of little use to arrange for va- 
ried lessons, frequent change of posi- 
tion, softened light, proper attitude, 
and pure air, if health is constantly 


undermined by inattention to food.” 

This is an evil, to remedy which, pa- 
rents cannot devote too much atten- 
tion. Already the use of confection- 
eries in our schools is so prevalent as 
to have attracted public attention. 


THE COMBINATION OF PUBLISHING 
INTERESTS such as have been recently 
effected in the book trade, will tend to 
more system and uniformity in the 
buying and selling of books, school 
books and apparatus, among the rest, 
and will greatly facilitate the transac- 
tion of ordinary business. It is also 
expected to put an end to many irreg- 
ularities, inseparable from a sort of 
cut-throat competition which has too 
long prevailed. The ultimate effect 
upon the small jobbing and _ retail 
stores may be readily discounted. 
Not many years ago we remember, 
that a few comparatively small stores, 
such as Roe Lockwood’s,the Burntons, 
Ferry, etc., monopolized a not very 
extensive business of this kind. 

The increase in the school-book 
business alone, is marvelous, one such 
house as Scribner’s, Appleton’s or 
Harper’s, or any one of a dozen others 
that could be named, would have 
swallowed up all the school-book es- 
tablishments of twenty years ago. 
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Tue Boarp or Epucation. of this 
city recently established, as the stand- 
ard requisite to a successful gradua- 
tion forthe so-called academic classes 
in the public schools, a scholarship 
equal to that necessary toa teacher’s 
license known as Grade B—the high- 
est certificate, issued except to expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Of 208 pupils who entered for such 
examination—many of whom, it was 
claimed, were not properly prepared 
to enter upon so formidable a compe-~ 
tition—only 31 were successful. This 
result, which has not been satisfactory 
to either pupils or teachers, is claimed 
to be largely due to a lack of uniform- 
ity in preparatory studies, and a gen- 
eral misunderstanding; so that while 
it is scarcely a fair test of what may 
be done, it is an indication that the 
course of study requires wholesome 
amendment. 





THE CELEBRATED Dr. GUTHRIE once 
wrote out the following rules for a 
clerical friend: 


Observe either to draw your pen 
entirely through,orto alter any passage 
which you find it difficult to commit. 
A thing is easily remembered which 
is striking, and retained which is 
sticking; and what does not impress 
your mind in these ways, and there- 
fore is committed with difficulty, you 
may be sure won't tell on the minds of 
your hearers. Deal in’ pure pithy 
Saxon. Never use a word with Greek 
or Latin or French root if you can 
find one with the same meaning in 
your mother-tongue. Use as few ad- 
jectives as possible; they load and 
cumber the truth. Very sensible, 
too, for others besides clerical writers. 
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THE ENGLIsH EDUCATION APPROPRI- 
ATION for this year, in addition to vol- 
untary contributions, so denominated, 
from parents, amounts to between 
nine and ten million dollars. The 
accommodation to be provided on the 
1st of August next would seat 3,100,- 
ooo children, and that 1,000,000 of 
these seats had been provided in in- 
spected schools since 1870. In 1873, 
the average attendance was 1,500,000, 
and in 1874, 1,700,000, little more than 
half the number for whom this year 
there will be accommodation. Since 
1870, the average attendance has been 
increased by half a million, while the 
accommodation has been increased by 
double that number. 





A QUESTION OF LAW, as to whether a 
teacher has the right to punish a 
pupil, after he or she has attained ma- 
jority, has been recently discussed be- 
fore an lowa judge and jury. Its set- 
tlement, which was decided to be a 
knotty one, has been sent to the Su- 
preme Court for decision. 


A SCHOOL CONTROVERSY over secta- 
rian appropriations has been in pro- 
gress in Baltimore for sometime. A 
influential body of tax- 
payers are opposed to the course 
pursued by the Common Council of 
the city, and an indiscriminate appro- 
priation of the city funds is likely to be 
declared invalid, by the Circuit Court — 
of that city. 





THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY recently 
passed a bill, granting “ Liberty of 
Superior Instruction "—a concession 
which is regarded as marking a lib- 
eral era in the history of the nation, 














and does away with the restriction 
upon the action of Faculties, etc., 
which will make a great change in 
the manner of conferring degrees, etc. 
Other changes are involved by this 
action, which will tend tothe eleva- 
tion of education in France. 





OLD-SCHOOL PUNISHMENT. 


Old Master Brown brought his ferule down, 
And his face looked angry and red..- 

“ Go, seat you there now, Anthony Blair, 
Along with the girls,” he said. 

Then Anthony Blair, with a mortified air, 
With his head down on his breast, 

Took his penitent seat by the maiden sweet 
That he loved, of all, the best. 

And Anthony Blair seemed whimpering there, 
But the rogue only made believe ; 

For he peeped at the girls with the beautiful 

curls, 

And ogled them over his sleeve. 





An ENGLIsH ADMIRAL, Rous, by 
name, has recently urged, in the 
London Times,a return to cock -fight- 
ing, as an elevating and appropriate 
amusement. The Pall-Mall Budget 
says: 

We fear, however, that Admiral Rous’s 
eloquence is wasted. Cock-fighting is not 
destined to be revived. A weak and luxur- 
ous era has succeeded to that which Admiral 
Rous regrets. We live like fighting-cocks, 
but use none. ‘ The age of chivalry is gone, 
That of sophists, economists, and calculators ” 
—Cockers of another kind, in fact—” has suc. 
ceeded, and the glory of Europe is extinguished 
forever.” 





THAT which we use and improve 
is ours; what we heard is for some 
one else. 

Truth may be violated as much by 
silence as by falsehood itself. 

We are often injured more by sus- 
picion than by the perfidy of others. 
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Cunning is not wisdom ; we are lia- 
ble to overreach ourselves with it. 
In the East they speak of death as 


the black camel that kneels at every. 


tent. 

Doubts increase with knowledge. 
It is the unlearned who are the most 
confident. 





Ir is as follows that Tennyson 
makes Queen Mary sing: 


“Hapless doum of woman happy in betrothing ! 
Beauty passes like a breath, and love is lost in 
loathing : 
Low, my lute ; speak low, my lute, but say the 
world is nothing— 
Low, lute, low! 
Love will hover round the flowers when they 
first awaken ; 
Love will fly the fallen leaf, and not be over- 
taken; 
Low, my lute, oh low, my lute! we fade and 
are torsaken— 
Low, dear lute, low! 
Take it away ! not low enough for me!” 





IN AN ADDRESS, which he recently 
delivered at Liverpool College, Lord 
Derby told the students that there 
were three great maxims of study— 
first, that mental labor never hurts 
anybody unless taken in great excess; 
second, that those who cannot spare 
time for physical exercise will soon 
have to spare it for illness; third, that 
morning work is generally better 
than night work. There has never 
been a time in the history of the world 
when an appreciation of these truths 
was more important than it is now. 





Owens Co.iece, Manchester, has 
received the first instalment, $57,000, 
of a legacy left to it by Mr. Charles 
Clifton, an American engineer, a na- 
tive of Yorkshire. 
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THE LATE INUNDATION IN FRANCE. 


In France, superior as her climate 
is in ordinary times, severe drought 
has once or twice occurred, the storms, 
though not quite of Asiatic propor- 
tions, can work terrible destruction 
among the crops, and some of her 
most glorious valleys are overhung 
by potential reservoirs, which may 
and do burst at intervals. The valley 
of the Garonne, for instance, perhaps, 
all circumstances taken into account. 
the richest in the world, is dominated 
by such a reservoir, the masses of 
snow which accumulate on the upper 
heights of the Pyrenees. In ordinary 
times this snow melts gradually and 
trickles down in hundreds of rivulets 
over a granite soil which absorbs noth- 
ing to the larger streams, which fill the 
two rivers that unite a short distance 
from Toulouse -into the Garonne, and 
make the prosperity of the rich sur- 
rounding plain. When, however, from 
any cause the snow melts too rapidly, as 
is believed to have occurred this year, 
the heat and the rainfall having béen 
both unusually great, and lasting for 
three weeks on end, the channels can- 
not convey the water, which rushes in 
broad torrents to the streams, which 
again, owing to some configuration 
of the soil, cannot carry away the un- 
wonted mass of fluid. The water col- 


-lects into a lake, sometimes miles in 


length and breadth, and forty feet 
deep—a veritable reservoir—and then 
bursts through the open mouths left 
by the rivers into the valley of the 
Garonne, with as resistless a force as 
the great Sheffield reservoir burst into 
the little vale below it. The Garonne 
fills and fills till it overtops its lower 
bank, and then, as the supply increases 


hourly, its sweep over the lower 
ground becomes as resistless as that of 
a slow storm wave.—Saturday Review, 





THE ISSUE for 1875 of Rowell’s Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory draws atten- 
tion to the fact that in this country 
one of the most popular, and often 
most disastrous, forms of speculation 
is that of starting newspapers. Over 
1,000 of these failed during the past 
year! We are informed that “among 
those who went into the newspaper 
business and lost heavily thereby were 
275 merchants, 315 school teachers, 57 
lawyers, 4 blacksmiths, 33 plasterers, 
10 farmers, 200 fanatics of various 
classes, 100 visionary young men who 
drew upon their fathers, and thus sud- 
denly exhausted large margins of the 
paternal capital, and 6 lottery men.” 





In 1661, the duties of Portsmouth 
(N. H.) school-masters were as follows: 
“To act as court messenger, to serve 
summonses, to lead the choir on Sun- 
days, to ring the bell for public wor- 
ship, to dig the gtaves, to take charge 
of the school, and to perform other 
occasional duties.” 





A SILESIAN SCHOOL TEACHER having 
been presented with the usual decora- 
tion after fifty years’ school service, 
has modestly declined the distinction. 
He ventured to remind the Emperor 
that “his degree of culture was a trifle 
above that of the slaughterman.” 





OF THE 57,200 children frequenting 
the primary schools in Algeria, 50,073 
are Europeans, 5,646 native Jews, and 
1,481 Mussulmans. — School Board 
Chronicle. 
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CRAPE ON THE Door.—Few people 
give themselves the trouble of en- 
quiring into the origin of the custom 
of placing crape on the door of a 
house where there has been a recent 
death, and many suppose it is a local 
custom of recent introduction. It has 
evidently had its origin in the ancient 
heraldic customs of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and is as old as the time of 
Henry I., who reigned from A. D. 
1100 to 1135. Even at that early 
period, hatchments, or armorial en- 
signs, were placed in front of houses 
when the nobility and gentry died. 
These hatchments were of diamond 
shape, and contained the family arms, 
quartered and colored with sable, in 
such a manner that the spectator, at 
a glance, could tell what branch of 
the family was dead, whether the de- 
ceased was young or old, married or 
single, widow or widower. 





A KINDERGARTEN has lately been 
established at Cracow, in the girls’ 
seminary, under the direction of Dr. 
B. Jebonski. The introduction of 
Dr.Frébel’s admirable system of infant 
training into this city proves that 
the Poles are beginning to appreciate 
the good results of German culture, 
and to desire a share in its advantages. 
—The Academy. 





FLOWERS AND FRUITS are always fit 
presents: flowers, because they are a 
proud assertion that a ray of beauty 
outvalues all the utilities of the world; 
fruits, because they are the flowers of 
commodities, and admit of fantastic 
values being attached to them.— 


Emerson. 


ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE feat- 
ures of the present time is the mode in 
which the pickaxe and the shovel are 
made to contribute to our knowledge 
of remote history, as exemplified in 
the recent marvellous discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann on the supposed site 
of the city of Troy. It is quite true 
that this is not altogether a new thing. 
It is more than a century ago since a 
poor peasant, ploughing in the neigh- 
borhood of Naples, unearthed a little 
bronze figure which attracted atten- 
tion and ultimately led to those exca- 
vations which have been in progress 
since—gradually revealing the buried 
treasures and indications of Roman 
civilization, which for nearly seven- 
teen centuries had been ccncealed 
under the shower of ashes which de- 
stroyed the cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 





AGE OF Birps.—The eagle, raven, 
swan and parrot, are each centenari- 
ans. An eagle kept in Vienna died 
atter a confinement of one hundred 
and fourteen years, and on an ancient 
oak in Shelbourne, still known as the 
“raven tree,” the same pair of ravens 
are believed to have fixed their resi- 
dence for a series of more than ninety 
years. Swans upon the river Thames, 
about whose age there can be no mis- 
take—. since they are annually nicked. 
by the Vinter’s company, under whose 
keeping they have been for five cen- 
turies—have been known to survive 
one hundred and fifty years and more. 





“] WOULD RATHER,” said Cato, “ that 
people should inquire why no statue 
was erected to me than why I had 
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Hasit.—* I trust everything under 
God,” said Lord Brougham, “ to habit, 
upon which, in all ages, the lawgiver, 
as Well as the schoolmaster, has mainly 
placed his reliance. Habit makes 
everything easy and casts all difficul- 
ties upon the deviation from a wonted 
course. Make sob-iety a habit, and 
intemperance will be hateful; make 
prudence a habit, and reckless profli- 
gacy will beavoided. Give a child the 
habit of sacredly regarding the truth, 
of carefully respecting the property of 
others,of scrupulously abstaining from 
all acts of improvidence which can 
involve him in distress, and he will 
just as likely think of rushing into an 
element in which he cannot breathe, 
as of lying, cheating, or stealing.” 





ConTRoL Your CHILDREN.—Child- 
ren are born with no special or innate 
knowledge of right. They have it all 
to learn from either precept or ex- 
ample, for they know nothing but 
what is taught them, or what they 
acquire from experience or observa- 
tion as they advance in life. They 
are not. naturally the innocent 
creatures they are so often said to be, 
but are often cruel in their dispdési- 
tions and unreasonable in their wants 
and desires, while their ideas of justice 
and propriety are very crude and in- 
correct. Hence the great responsibil- 
ity of parents, for their children know 
nothing of their obligations to them, 
nor of their duties to each other, only 
as they are taught them. The want. 
of proper culture is the reason why 
we often see such unlovely relations 
between parent and child. In fact, we 
go so far as to hold the parents very 
often measurably responsible for the 
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perverted notions of right and wrong 


in after life, which lead to theft, rob- — 


bery and murder; for very few will 
ever become «.utlaws who had a proper 
moral training in the home of their 
minority. A remissness of parents to 
teach and govern their children, is an 
evil of the present age. 





How FINE and how characteristic is 
Mr. Lowell’s definition of a classic: 


A classic is properly a book which main- 
tains itself by virtue of that happy coalescence 
of matter and style, that innate and exquisite 
sympathy between the thought that gives life 
and the form which consents to every mood of 
grace and dignity, which can be simple with- 
out being vulgar,elevated without being distant, 
and which is something neither ancient nor 
modern, always new and incapable of growing 
old. 





THERE was a celebration in West- 
minster Abbey on Saturday by the 
London Church Choir Association, 
when Dean Stanley delivered an ad- 
dress, in which he showed how wide- 
spread a Christian practice was the 
introduction of music into the service 
of public worship. It was the uni- 
versal experience of Christendom that 
this art should be used as an indis- 
pensable part of public worship. 





Ir is saip that General Sherman’s 
new work has passed into Messrs. 
Appleton’s hands. The New York 
firm have given, it is understood, the 
enormous sum of $73,000 for the 
copyright. 





“ FORGIVENESS to the injur’d does be- 
long, 

But he ne’er pardons who has done the 
wrong.” 
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A REAL REMEDY for seasickness, says 
the Journal du Havre, is said to have 
at last been discovered. The formula 
varies with the state of the water, the 
constitution of the individual, and the 
more or less liability to suffer from 
that distressing malady. The follow- 
ing is the receipt for very rough 
weather: Chloral, three grammes; 
distilled water, fifty grammes; currant 
syrup, sixty grammes; French essence 
of mint, two drops. Half the mixture 
to be taken on embarking. 





Ir IS CONCEDED that our school 
houses, at best, are not so attractive 
in design that those having charge of 
their renovation, usual at this season 
of the year, need ignore the value of 
a little taste and judgment in the se- 
lection of colors for painting. It costs 
no more to make a room look warm 
and bright by a judicious selection 
than it does to make a room look as 
cold and gloomy as a prison. Our 
children are more susceptible to these 
influences than we imagine. 





AN OVERTAXED Brain.—Better than 
tonics, stimulants, or medicines, is 
sleep to the exhausted brain. The 
motto of the overtaxed brain-worker 
should ever be—more sleep, more 
sleep, and as much as possible of the 
folding of the hands to sleep. By day 
or by night, after meals or before, 
early or late, in the horse-car or on 
the ferry-boat, we should welcome 
each desire to doze as an angel from 
heaven. 





THE BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTER of a poor 
German schoolmaster is publicly be- 
trothed to Prince Augustus von Sayn- 
Wittgenstein-Hohenstein. 


Ir1isH ScHooL TEACHERS. — There 
was a large meeting of Irish Nation- 
al School Teachers last month in 
Dublin, at which resolutions in favor 
of the increase of pay, free residence, 
and pensions were passed; and thank- 
ing the Irish and English members for 
their exertions on behalf of them in 
the House of Commons, were adopted. 





REVENGE is a momentary triumph, 
the satisfaction of which dies at once, 
and is succeeded by remorse; whereas 
forgiveness, which is the noblest of all 
revenge, entails a perpetual pleasure. 
It was well said by a Roman emperor 
that he wished to put an end to all 
his enemies by converting them into 
friends. 





As A RuLE.—“Apropos of spelling 
matches, | remember the rule my old 
schoolmaster once gave me. It is this: 
All verbs—and the words in question 
are always verbs—from which nouns 
are formed, that end in eption, are 
spelled with the-e before the i. Other- 
wise not. For example, “receive—re- 
ception.” 





‘TRUTH is the bond of union and the 
basis of human happiness. Without 
this virtue there is no reliance in 
language, no confidence in friendship, 
no security in oaths and promises. 





ALEXANDRA CoLLeGE, Dublin, which 
has done much good in women’s edu- 
cation for the last, nine years, is trying 
to raise 10,000/. to enlarge its build- 
ings and grounds. 





Tests have been abolished for the 
degree of Doctor of Laws in the Uni- 
versity of Breslau.— The Academy. 





Ou1o has thirty-three colleges— 
more than any other State. 
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THE BROOKLYN BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Board 
of Education was held on Tuesday, July 6, at 
4 P. M, at the rooms of the Board, Red Hook 
Lane. The following members being present : 


Messrs. Ammerman, Garret Bergen, 


DeHart Bergen, - Burr, 

Burger, Clyne, 
Cocheu, Cole, 

Culyer, Cunningham, 
Faron, Flaherty, 
Forman, Furey, 

Gates, Hardenbergh, 
Hall, Hurlbut, 
Kane, Libby, 
Maujer, Marcellus, 
Murphy, Prosser, 
McGrath, Rowe, 
Richarason, Schapps, 
Rhodes, Sparrow, 
Schwarzwaelder, Shepherd, 
Sprague, Williams. 
Thomas, 


The following-named gentlemen are new 
members, whose term of office commenced 
with this session : 


Messrs. J. Clyne, N. J. Gates, 
R. W. Huntley, C. A. Kane, 
J. R. Sparrow, J. S. Thorne. 


A large amount of the usual routine busi- 
ness pertaining to local affairs of the several 
schools was transacted in the ordinary manner. 

Under the head of general resolutions, Mr, 
Garret Bergen presented the following: 

Resolved, That it be referred to a special 
committee of three, of whom the President 
shall be the chairman, to revise the rules and 
by-laws governing this Board, and report their 
conclusions at the meeting in September— 
Explaining the reasons which existed for such 
action. Mr. Bergen claimed there'was urgent 
need for a revision of the present rules of the 
Board, which had been in operation so long 
that the business and necessities of school 


(8) 


affairs and the interests of the Board demand- 
ed it. 


Mr. Faron said the Board was not yet per- 
manently organized, and the new members, of 
whom there were several, had not yet qualified. 
It would be an unprecedented thing to ap- 
point such acommittee until the Board was 
organized. 

Dr. Schapps moved, as an amendment, that 
the President ot the Board and the Chairman 
of the Standing Committees form the commit- 
tee. 


Mr. Cole said he did not think there would 
be any discourtesy to new members in the reso- 
lution. The recommendation would not be 
acted upon before October, and then the new 
members would have a chance to vote them 
down if they do not like them. 

Mr. Rhodes said he thought there was some- 
thing indefinite in the resolution, and feared 
there might be a colored individual in the 
fence. 

Mr. Bergen opposed the amendment of Dr. 
Schapps, on the ground that the Committee 
would be too unwieldy for practical work, that 
great difficulty was always encountered in an 
attempt to keep a large number of men to- 
gether long enough to deal deliberately and 
intelligently with matters of this kind. Where- 
upon Mr. Ammerman moved the previous 
question, which was finally carried, as proposed 
by Mr. Bergen. 

Dr. Shepherd offered a resolution, that a 
Committee on Drawing be formed, to consist 
offive members. The resolution was referred 
to the Special Committee, just appointed. 

On motion of Dr. Schapps, the Committee 
on Compulsory Education was authorized to 
employ three clerks, at not more than $15 
a week each, to collate and copy the census 
returns of children, obtained by the police. 

On further motion of Mr. Rhodes, the sum 
of $300 was specified in the resolution ; after 
which it was adopted. 

Mr. Cole moved that the by-laws be so 
amended as to create a new Standing Com- 
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mittee on Studies—such Committee to com- 
prise five members, and to have charge of aca- 
demic classes. 

Mr. Richardson said that to his mind the 
matter was a proper thing for the Book Com- 
mittee, and should belong to them. 

Mr. Faron said he hoped the resolution 
would not pass, and called for the ayes and 
nays. The resolution was adopted, and must 
be voted upon at the next regular meeting. 

Mr. Cole offered a resolution directing the 
Superintendent to furnish the members of the 
Board with the numbers and standing of the 
pupils in the recent academic examinations. 

Mr. Faron thought the record ought not to 
be published. to the world. 

Mr. Rhodes thought it might be a good thing. 

Mr. Hurlbut thought it would be an injus- 
tice to the pupils and a hardship to publish 
the details. 

Mr Richardson said he desired to know 
how the examination came out and how the 
pupils passed through. It was a thorough ex 
amination, and the first one, and he wanted to 
know the result. He cared nothing for the 
names. 

Mr. Cole said a certain degree of emulation 
would be produced by a certain degree of pub- 
licity, and would be productive of great good. 
It was establishing a universal examination, 
and he desired to see, for his personal satis- 
faction and for the satisfaction of the other 
members, how the examination resulted. 

Mr. Garret Bergen said the question largely 
was, whether it was fair or not. The test of 
the examination was only for one year’s course 
of study, and that a newone. Another year, 
with the same examination, it might be a fair 
test. He declared it a piece of manifest injus- 
tice to publish the result of examination. It 
was an unjust demand to ask them to pass 
such an examination, when the pupils really 
had no preparation to meet it. And when the 
Teachers’ Committee had attempted to remedy 
the evil, the matter was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Culyer approved of Mr. Bergen’s view. 

Mr. Richardson then offered an amendment, 
calling for the numbers and not the names. 

The main question was then ordered, and 
the vote occurred upon Mr. Richardson’s 
amendment. The ayes and nays were called, 


and the amendment was adopted. 


The resolution, as amended, was then adopt- 
ed, the ayes and nays being called. 

A resolution, by Mr. Culyer, authorizing the 
Teachers’ Committee to purchase drawing in- 
struments from the unexpended balance for 
the use of such pupils as are of the advanced 
classes unable to purchase the same. Also, to 
expend $500 to purchase materials for sale to 
the pupils, the money received for the same to 
be returned to the credit of the Board. 

Mr. Faron moved to amend so that the arti- 
cles should be furnished free. 

After which the resolution was adopted. 

The Finance Committee presented the 
usual monthly statement of exdenditures, and 
the Teachers’ Committee reported the usual 
resignations, promotions and appointments 
for the month. , 

Mr. Libby moved to suspend the order of 
business to receive proposals for repairs, which 
were then opened and read, and, upon motion, 
given to the lowest bidder. 

Proposals for new furniture for School No. 
1 were then opened, and, upon motion, refer- 
red to a committee to enter into contract with 
the lowest responsible bidder. 

Proposals for plumbing No 30 were then 
opened, and in like manner referred, as also 


_were proposals for mason work for Colored 


School No. 2. 

Mr. Cunningham moved that the bids for 
flagging No. 30 be destroyed, as the advertis- 
ing was notin accordance with the resolution 
authorizing it, and the work re-advertised. 
Adopted. 

Carpenters’ estimates for wardrobes for No. 
27 were then opened and referred, as also 
were proposals for heating apparatus in No. 
24. ; 

The Chair then named Messrs. Garret 
Bergen and Murphy as associate members of 
the Select Committee on Rules and By-Laws. 

The Special Committee, to whom was refer- 
red the matter of purchasing the building 
known as the Smith property, on Smith street, 
for use as a depot, reported that, in their opin- 
ion, the building was suitable, and should be 
purchased. 

Mr. Cunningham thought a building much 
more suitable could be erected on the ground 
now occupied in Red Hook Lane. 

The Chairman said that the building on 
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Smith street was as good as they could possi- 
bly get for the money allowed them—$50,000 
—and all it required was an extension for a 
Board room to make it entirely suitable. 

The report was accepted, and the Committee 
authorized to make the purchase as soon as 
the money was allowed in the Budget. 

On behalf of the Teachers’ Committee, Mr. 
Culyer offered the following complimentary 
resolution : 

Resolved, That in accepting the resignation 
of Mr. Samuel G. Taylor, as Principal of Pub- 
lic School No. 15, the Board hereby expresses 
its appreciation of his long and faithful services 
e a public school teacher of the city of Brook- 
yn. 

After which the Board adjourned for one 
week. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Board, 
held at their rooms on Tuesday, the 13th inst, 
Mr. E. J. Whitlock was elected President for 
the ensuing year; Mr. James Murphy, Vice- 
President, and Mr. G. A. W. Stuart, Secretary, 
The subordinate officers of the Board were 
also elected for the ensuing year. The usual 
drawing for seats, for the year, took place. 


The Board then adjourned. 





NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


A regular meeting of the Board was held at 
their rooms, corner Grand and Elm streets, on 
Wednesday, July 7. 

A large amount of usual routine business 
was transacted ; nothing of special interest oc- 
curring. 

The Clerk of the Board was directed to pre- 
pare certain information as to the salaries 
of principals and teachers of the various 
grades, together with a statement showing the 
actual attendance in the schools of the city. 

The Committee on Normal Schools present- 
ed for adoption the following rule : 


“ All female teachers holding licenses to teach 
in the schools under the jurisdiction of this 
Board shall be required to attend the Saturday 
sessions of the Normal College until they shall 
have had two years’ practical experience as 
teachers in the public schools.” 


Which was referred to the Committee on By- 
Laws, Elections and Qualifications for report. 


On motion, a report, by the Superintendent, 
recommending the punishment of two teach- 
ers, for a violation of Section 44 of the By- 
Laws, in relation to the infliction of corporal 
punishment, was confirmed by the adoption of 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That a penalty of five days’ pay 
from her salary for the month of August be 
imposed upon Miss Harriet A. Potter, an as- 
sistant teacher in primary department of Gram- 
mar School No. 12, for a violation of Section 
44 of the By-Laws of this Board ; and, further, 
that she be reprimanded by the City Superin- 
tendent. 


Resolved, That a penalty of three days’ pay 
from her salary for the month of August be 
imposed upon Miss Isabella Winslow, an as- 
sistant teacher in primary department of Gram- 
mar School No. 40, for a violation of Section 
44 of the By-Laws of the Board of Education. 


A REGULAR MEETING of the Board was held 
on the 17th inst. 

The Committee on Course of Study and 
School-Books reported upon the subject of re- 
organizing the system of musical instruction. 
The Committee said that after a careful consid- 
eration, its members had become impressed 
with the necessity of adopting a system by 
which music would become a part of the reg- 
ular course of instruction in all the primary 
and grammar schools, to be taught in all the 
grades and classes, in part, by regular class 
teachers, and under competent direction and 
supervision. In view of such a reorganization, 
the Committee recommended the following 
plan: 

A musical director for the schools under the 
jurisdiction of this Board, to be elected for a 
term of two years, from September 1, 1875, at 
an annual salary of $4,000, said officer to take 
rank as an assistant superintendent, and, as 
such, report to the City Superintendent. 

Eight assistant musical directors to be ap- 
pointed, to take office on the 1st of November, 
1875, at an annual salary of $2,000 each, to act 
as instructors of music, under snch rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Board, 
and to serve during the pleasure of the same. 

On and after the first day of November, 1875, 
the positions of all special teachers of music in 
the schools to be declared vacant ; the duties 
hitherto performed by said teachers to be de- 
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volved upon the musical directors and regular 
class teachers. 

Instruction in music to be given in each 
class by the teacher in charge of the same for 
a period of twelve minutes each day, at such 
times as may be designated by the City Super- 
intendent. 

All teachers under the employment of the 
Board, and below the grade of principal, shall 
be required to attend one hour in each week 
upon the instruction in music to be given by 
the Assistant Musical Director, the time for 
such instruction to be so arranged that the 
teachers may attend at an hour after the regu- 
lar school exercises, or upon Saturday of each 
week. 

Its consideration was postponed until the 
next meeting, when it is expected that Mr. 
Bristow will be appointed Musical Director. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


At a regular meeting of this Board, the fol- 
lowing schedule of salaries for the year was 


adopted : 
, SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Superintendent of Schools................ -...4-- $4,000 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools........ ..... 2.500 
Superintendent or Teacher of Music.............. 2,000 
Superintendent or Teacher of Drawing...... -+.+ 2,000 
Superintendent of German......... .....++-..+-- 1,600 
TEACHERS. 
High School, Division High Schools, and Normal 
School. 
Principal of High School.. ..... .. « se + «$3,000 
Principal of Normal School... ...........+...+.-. 2,500 
Principals of Division High Schools............... 2,500 
Teacher at head of Department of Ancient Lan- 
guages ....... EE eT eT rT 2,350 
Teacher at head of Department of Mathematics... 2,350 


Teacher at head of Department of Natural Science 2,350 
Teacher at head of Department of History znd 
Betis Tete 2 685) ice eae 2,200 
For Assistants in the High School and Di- 
vision High Schools, and for Head Assistan; 
of the Normal School, experience to be based 
on continuous service in the public schools of 


the city: 

PRIN Uo. 54 Seth cobs thie ce “Séeesbsacdeccees $1,000 
DE ING <a Bee hdc cees HSL shed eeSeceel 1,100 
Third year.. ....... rivet ld bietle hidtie oo cae Re 
eS SNRs 5:54 05 . kein Wee 3d 5 BEL SNe Sake 1,300 
BE PIR Ae. cnn isneaeesercartes > nse! gen secs pens 1,400 


Sixth year and subsequently 
Assistants in the Normal School............ tah ve 1,000 
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GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


For Principals of Grammar Schools : 
Buildings of Buildings of Buildings of 


12 Rooms 16 Rooms 20 Rooms 

and over. and over. and over. 
Binet geass. cist $1,200 $1,400 $1,600 
Second year....... 1,400 1,600 1,800 
Third year........ 1,600 1,800 2,000 
Fourth year and 

subsequently .... 1,800 2,000 2,200 

For Principals of Primary Schools: 
Eight-room buildings and under................. $ 800 
Ten-room buildings........ fos 261.4 Owe ees 1,000 
Twelve-room buildings.................0 .. e..e.+- 1,200 
For Head Assistants in Grammar Schools: 
ONIN ditsd vei éohi's doy MiG og bina othe se wa bel eed $ 900 
RN MOIS 50 28 S0 716 i a ea 950 
Third year and subsequently......... ...........- 1,000 
For other Assistants in Grammar and Primary 


Schools : 
On trial not to exceed 14 weeks—$10 per week. 


After Appointment : 


PNR aca Benn ccdasnca. utuccdindtas «20+ $550 
SN MOIR Goda whe 81a iuany 4 odes de Sones ghee eet 650 
SOE MNES 5G sacs cece is Rida dn ins Saeed dk v aes oo 
Powetht yetir i figs. 0. Las opbbginds Webukesmen es 750 


Assistant teachers of experience and ability 
shall be entitled to the full salary of the first 
year from the date of engagement, on recom- 
mendation of the Committee on the Appoint- 
ment of Teachers and the Superintendent ; the 
Board reserving to itself the right also to re- 
tain any teacher longer than one year on any 
grade of salary if there appears to be no benefit 
from experience, as well as to advance any 
teacher of experience more rapidly, if such 
advance meet the approval of a majority of the 
whole Board upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on the Appointment of Teachers and 
the Superintendent. 


AT A MEETING held on the 13th and again 
on the 14th, a large number of promotions and 
appointments were made under the operation 
of the new schedule of salaries. 





NEW YORK MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


The fifty-fourth annual report of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association has just been issued, 
and it contains a number of facts which will 
be interesting to the public. During the year 
ending May 31st there were not less than 
10,287 persons who were entitled to the use of 
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the society’s library and reading-room. Of 
these the active and subscribing members 
numbered 8,380, which, although somewhat 
less than was shown in the report for 1874, is 
still considerable. The issue of books in the 
circulation department averaged 666 daily, or 
a total for the year of 203,145; while the num- 
ber of references made in the library for the 
same period was 7,322. 





SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


The usual closing exercises occurred on the 
first three days of this month, of which the fol- 
lowing are among those which have not been 
mentioned : 


- 


Colored School No. t—Mr. C. Dorsey, Prin- 
cipal. 
Colored School No. 2—Mr. Allen, Principal. 
Public Sehool No. 2—Mr. Sands. 
4—Mtr. Jelliffe. 
5—Mr. Conklin. 
7—Mr. Gallagher. 
g—Mr. Higgins. 
10—Mr. Rouget. 
13—Mr. Patterson. 
14—Mr. Edson. 
15—Mr. Taylor. 
18—Mr. Bush. 
25—Mr. Tuthill. 
30—Mr. McLaughlin. 


And a number of others of which we have re- 
received no accounts. The third semi-annual 
re-union of the Graduates’ Association of Pri- 
mary School No. 15 was held on the evening 
of July 2d, 1875. 





ADELPHI ACADEMY. 


Col. Sprague took formal leave of this insti- 
tution on the evening of the 3d, and Mr. S. G. 
Taylor will succeed him at the re-opening in 
September. 





AMONG THE NAMES that appear this season 
in connection with Redpath’s Lyceum is that 
of Col. Homer B. Sprague, late Professor of 
English Literature and Rhetoric in Cornell 
University, and still later Principal of the 
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Adelphi Academy of this city. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, ina community where Col. 
Sprague is so well known and so universally 
admired, that among the many illustrious 
lecturers whom the bureau in question pre- 
sents for public consideration, few are his 
equals, and none excel him in the gift of elo- 
quence and in scholarly attainments. 





PLAINFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 


The regular commencement exercises of the 
Plainfield High School took place in the Con- 
gregational Church of that town on the even- 
ing of July Ist, in the presence of a large num- 
ber of friends and patrons of the school. An 
interesting and varied programme was pre- 
sented, which included the following essays, 
addresses and recitations, interspersed with 
music and other entertaining features: 


The Law of Growth and Decay—Ferdinand 
Ruttman. 

The Woman Question—Sarah J. Harris. 

Curiosity—Laura E. Rogers. 

Only the Present Ours—Sarah Y. Randolph. 

The Telescope and the Microscope—Peter 
R. Buckalew. 

Looking on the Bright Side—J ulia T. Sutton. 

Is there a God ?—William D. Murray. 

Slavery of Habit—Susie Lee Force. 

Work—George H. Cushman. 

The Language of Bells—Hattie A. Rich. 

The Cultivation of the Mind—Lizzie Marsh. 

The Ideal Tendency—N. J. W. Kingsbury. - 

Beyond the Alps lies Italy, with Valedicto- 
ry—Jennie L. Demarest. 


Altogether, it was decided that it had been 
the most successful and enjoyable affair of the 
commencement season. 

Addresses were made by Gov. Boole, Chas. 
H. Stillman, Esq., President of the Board of 
Education, who awarded the diplomas to the 
graduates, and by the principal of the school. 

In the evening an impromptu reception was 
given to Gov. Boole at the house of J. W. 
Yates, in which the townspeople and scholars 
participated, to do honor to the popular Gov- 
ernor. 

















Boox Notices. 








THE GRADED SCHOOL READERS. By Professor 
T. W. Harvey, A. M. Cincinnati and New 
York : Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


Great pains have been taken, especially with 
the advanced numbers of the series, to make 
these reading books instructive, entertaining 
and progressive ; the selections, both of poetry 
and prose, giving evidence of having been 
made with judgment and care by the compiler. 

The desirable features of a good reading 
book can be summed up in a very few words: 
A chaste and well-selected variety of subjects, 
good paper, clear type and substantial bind- 
ing; and for this series, the publishers may 
very properly claim to have met these require- 
ments. We commend Mr. Harvey for avoid- 
ing a fault too often indulged in by the makers 
of reading books, when they attempt to give 
labored instruction to children how to learn to 
read ;as we believe that good reading comes 
largely “ by nature,” and through good oral in- 
struction by intelligent teachers. 





OLNEY’Ss MATHEMATICAL SERIES. By Professor 
Edward Olney. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


This series comprises a “ Primary Arithme- 
tic” for small children, “ The Elements of 
Arithmetic ” for the upper grades, “‘ The Teach- 
ers Hand-Book of Arithmetical Exercises,” and 
“ The Science of Arithmetic,” both the two lat- 
ter being in press and more immediately de- 
signed for the use of teachers and higher 
schools. Professor Olney, who is the Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in the University ot Mich- 
igan, thoroughly understands the needs of our 
ordinary schools in this important study, and 
has very naturally done what is likely to be 
done with all studies whose career commences 
in the primary and passes successively through 
a series of grades or classes—namely, reduced 
the number of books, simplified the classifica- 
tion of the work, and, while reducing the cost 
of the series, an item of important considera- 
tion to the mass of parents, has combined, at 


the same time, a useful and practical presenta- 
tion of the subject. 

The books in their make-up, sustain the es- 
tablished reputation of this house, being well 
bound and neatly printed on good paper. 





THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN Howarp 
PAYNE By Gabriel Harrison. Albany, 
N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 


Mr. Gabriel Harrison, of this city, as the 
author and compiler of the life and writings of 
John Howard Payne, has made a very valuable 
contribution to the substantial biographical 
literature of this country. That so little has 
been known of the literary productions of a 
man like Payne prior to this time, is in itself 
a curious commentary on the unevenness and 
imperfection in the records of worthy American 
writers. This book contains a number of 
plays, poems, and songs never before publish- 
ed, and are of considerable merit. Mr. 
Harrison has had unusual facilities extended 
to him by the relatives and friends of his sub- 
ject, and the biography may be looked upon 
as very complete and thorough. The edition 
is limited to 15 copies, quarto, elegantly print- 
ed on heavy tinted paper, with large margin, 
uncut, at a price $15, which, in our judgment, 
must barely cover the cost of production, and 
250 copies octavo $5, printed also on the same 
paper, so that we presume, at this writing, the 
editions have been exhausted, and the book, 
scarcely a month old, is a rare oneand difficult 
to obtain, which is to be regretted, as many 
will have a desire to possess it. We congrat- 
ulate Mr. Harrison upon the success of his 
work, which we know has been a labor of love, 
involving a large outlay of time and means, 
and for which compensation can only come 
from a sense of satisfaction that he has made a 
worthy addition to standard American Biogra- 


phy. 
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THE DIME ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Edited and published by Howard Challen, 
Philadel phia. 


Mr. Challen has prepared, with a great deal 
of care, a very cheap and neat illustrated edi- 
tion of the popular stories known as the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments. These charming 
productions have ever appealed to the youthful 
imagination and interest. Mr. Challen makes 
a distinct claim for favor, on the ground that 
he has carefully expunged everything that 
would tend to vitiate the youthful taste. He 
also asks, that these books be used as reading 
books—a novel, and not altogether impractica- 
ble request—for certainly, interest in what they 
read is one of the best incentives to children 
to try to read well. The attention and interest 
of achild in going over the ordinary reading 
books time and time again, is often deadened 
and sometimes entirely destroyed. We have 
always been in favor of a well-selected variety 
for reading in our schools. 

These stories, printed in separate volumes 
and at so reasonable a price, should make 
this, it seems to us, a very popular edition. 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL REASONS Wuy. By Alex- 
ander Hutchins, A. M., M. D. Reprinted 
from the BROOKLYN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Brooklyn: W. W. Swayne. 


Our readers, we presume, are familiar with 
this work, which appeared before the public, 
for the first time, in the columns of the JourR- 
NAL. We believe it to be, by far, the most 
scholarly and complete presentation of this 
subject which has yet appeared—very much 
more careful and complete in preparation than 
Dr. Clark’s “ Sex in Education.” 


It is printed on the same kind of paper and 
type as it originally appeared in the JOURNAL, 
and makes a very handsome pamphlet, to be 
obtained, we believe, at a reasonable price, 
from the publishers, W. W. Swayne, of Brook- 
lyn. 


THE SANITARIAN—Dr. A. N. Bell, Editor— 
which frequently publishes valuable contribu- 
tions on School Hygiene, publishes, in the 
August number a paper on the health of the 
pupils in public schools, read before the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, at its recent 
session in Detroit, by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, of 
Boston. “ihe paper is a very interesting one 
and contains a great deal of instructing and 
practical information. 





CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION OF THE BUREAU 
oF EpucaTIon, Washington. Hon. John 
Eaton, Commissioner of Education. 


We have received Nos. 1 2, 3, for 1875, all of 
which contain information and contributions on 
educational topics of great interest to educat- 
ors. We only wish that the circulation of 
these documents could be more extensive, so 
that principals, at least, if not teachers, of 


schools might be regularly furnished with 
them. We suggest to Commissioner Eaton to 
ask for an additional appropriation next winter 
for this purpose. 





MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 


We have received Harfer’s and Scribner's 
Magazines and the Galaxy, all of which, in 
their several specialties, contain a store of en- 
tertaining and instructive matter—just the sort 
of books for summer reading. 
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VARIETY. 





“AWFUL” TASTE IN 1875! 


|SceNE—A ball room. Edwin leads out Ange- 
lina, as arranged earlier in the evening, to 
dance a promised “square.” They walk 
through the first figure. A pause. 
Edwin—Been to the Academy, of course? 
Angelina—O yes. Been several times. So 
fond of Miss Thompson’s picture, you know. 
I like the group of the dying soldier and the 
boy laughing at having killed a Frenchman, 
awfully. So awfully clever, you know. 
Edwin—O awfully !| The wounds are so aw- 
fully true to nature, you know. Do we begin? 


They walk through the second figure. A 
y 
pause. | 


Edwin—Been to see Salvini ? 

Angelina—Of course. Isn't he awtully nice? 
I think he is perfectly charming in Othello. 
His face quite reminds me, in the Jealousy 
Scene, of dear Mr. Irving in the last act of Zhe 
Bells. His suicide at the end of the piece, you 
know,is really quite too awfully clever. Isn’t it? 

Edwin—You mean the throat-cutting affair, 
eh? When he falls on his back and dies 
quivering, eh? O yes, awtully clever. It’s 
our turn, I think. 

[They walk through the third figure. A pause.] 
Edwin—Read any novels lately? 
Angelina—Just read an awfully nice book, 

The Law and the Lady. One of the heroes is a 

monstrosity without legs, Miserrimus Dexter, 

don’t you know. Awfully clever. 

Edwin—O yes. Read the book myself. 
Clever notion, the idiotic man-woman, eh, 
wasn’t it ? 

Angelina—O yes, awfully good. I think 
they are waiting for us. 


[They walk through the fourth figure. Prome- 
nade. | 


Edwin—Did you goto Stafford House to see 
the coffins ? 

Angelina—O yes, we all went—mamma, 
papa, and the children, don’t you know. Met 
everybody there. Such an awful crush. 

Edwin—Like the coffins? 

. Angelina—O somuch. They looked awfully 
nice. So deliciously cool, don’t you know. 

Edwin—Cool! You like that kind of thing 
cool, eh? 


Angelina—Yes, I think so. 

Edwin—Ah, then you must be against cre- 
mation ? 

Angelina (hesitating)—Well—yes—perhaps. 
(After consideration.) Yes, I think so. Yes, 
I think I like the baskets best. (Fans herself.) 

Edwin—A propos—May I get you an ice? 

Angelina—O, thanks so much. Yes, grand- 
papa was awfully delighted with the wicker 
coffins, and has ordered acouple lined with 
charcoal, for himself and grandmamma. I am 
going to the shop to-morrow to choose them 
for him. Thanks—strawberry, please. 


[They retire into the refreshment-room, with 
a view to getting cool.| 





—When all the world is young, lad, 

And all the trees are green ; 

And every goose.a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; — 

Then hey for boot and horse! lad, 
And around the world away! 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown ; 
And all the sports are stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down ; 
Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among ; 
God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young. 


—The quotation,“ Save me from my Friends,” 
is aptly illustrated by an artistic anecdote told 
ina French journal. Three artists are con- 
templating the picture of a brother painter. 
‘*What talent X possesses!” cries No.1. The 
second is lost in breathless admiration, and 
can only utter Oh-h-h!! No. 3, equally de- 
lighted, exclaims, “ Tis marvellous !” but after a 
little reflection, adds, “ What a pity he does not 
draw better!” No. 2 follows suit with, “‘ He 
ought at least to study color.” And No. 1 
shrugs his shoulders and declares, “ If he only 
understood composition !” 


—New version of an old song: “ What is 
home without a mother—in-law ?” 
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—A member of the colored church was the 
other evening conversing earnestly with an ac- 
quaintance, and seeking to have him change 
into better paths, but the friend said that he 
was too often tempted to permit him to become 
a Christian. 

“Whar’s ver backbone, dat ye can't rose up 
and stand temptation!” exclaimed the good 
man. “I was dat way myself once. Right 
in this yere town I had a chance to steal a pa’r 
o’ boots—mighty nice ones, too. Nobody was 
dar to see me, and I reached out my hand and 
de debbil said take ’em. Dena good sperit 
whispered fur me to Ict dem boots alone.” 

“An’ you didn’t take ‘em ?” 

“* No, sah—not much. I took a pa’r o’ cheap 
shoes off de shelf an’ left dem boots alone!” ~ 





THE Doc’s Vicrory.—There is nothing in 
the world that impresses a man so much as 
trust. Some years ago I was mastered bya 
dog in that way. He came into my garden, 
and he had no business there. Thinking that 
he would not improve my flower-bed, I walked 
along quietly and threw my stick at him, and 
thus advised him to go somewhere else. What 
did that dog do? He stopped, picked up the 
stick, wagged his tail,and came running to 
me with it, and laid the stick down at my feet. 
I telt ashamed of having thrown my stick, and 
the dog was told he might come round the 
garden when he liked. 


KinpD.—A young fellow in San Francisco 
suddenly snatched a kiss from a lady friend, 
and excused his conduct by saying that it was 
a sort of temporary insanity that now and then 
came upon him. When he arose to take his 
leave, the pitying damsel said to him: “If 
you have any more such fits coming on you, 
you had better come right here, where your 
infirmity is known, and we will take care of 


you. 


THE Reason.—A Paris paper thus neatly 
answers an anonymous correspondent: A 
note, written by a lady’s hand, asks us why, in 
polite society, etiquette allows a woman to 
pay a visit with her veil down. I really do 
not know, madam; but I would bet it is the 
ugly ones who set the fashion, and that it is 
only the pretty women who make inquiries 
about it. 


VARIETY. 


(9) 







































AT THE Doc SHow.—On being asked by 
one of his fair daughters why the bulldog’s 
nose is placed so far behind his mouth, the 
very reverend gentleman discovers another in- 
stance of the merciful consideration ever shown 
by—shall we say “ Nature ?”—to the humblest 
of her creatures, and replies: ‘‘ My love, it is 
to enable him to breathe more comfortably 
while he is hanging on to the nose of the bull !” 





— We have all heard of Julius Caesar's “Veni, 
vidi, vict /” and Sir Charles Napier's “Peccavi” 
dispatch The last achievement in the line of 
epistolary brevity is the Czar’s dispatch, in 
answer to the proposal of General Ivanoff, 
commanding on the Central Asian frontier, to 
annex more territory. It was a blank, with 
the direction phonetically spelt—* General I've 
enough.” 


—This characteristic illustration of the par- 
rot drill of public schvols is given by a writer 
who fell in with a schoolboy and offered him a 
penny if he would tell him the names of all 
the capitals in Europe. It was done, and 
quickly. ‘ Now,” said the gentleman, “I will 
give you another penny if you will tell me 
whether they are animals or vegetables.” “An- 
imals,” was the ready and confident answer. 





—At a circus, while the rope-walker was 
going through his performance, a boy about 
twelve years old turned to an acquaintance of 
the same age, and remarked : “ Tom, don’t you 
wish you could do that?” “ Yes, I do,” sadly 
replied Tom; “but my folks make me go to 
school, and are determined that I shan’t never 
be nobody.” 


VERSATILE TALENT.—A ten-year-old boast- 
ing to a schoolmate of his father’s establish- 
ment, put it as follows: “ My father can do 
almost anything. He’s a notary public, a 
‘pothecary, and can pull teeth, and he’s a 
horse doctor, and he can mend wagons and 
things, and can play the fiddle, and he’s jack- 
ass at all trades.” 


— Tvacher—I\s it a matter of fact or of opinion 
that the moon has or has not mountains? 
Student—Yes, sit; I think it is. Zeacher— 
which? Student—You have me there, for, to 
tell the truth, 1 haven't the slightest idea. 
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—Atacamp meeting last summer, a vener- 


able sister began the hymn-— 


** My soul be on thy guard ; 
Ten thousand foes arise ”” 


She began in shrill quavers, but it was pitched 
too high. “Ten thousand—ten thousand,” she 
screeched, and stopped ‘“ Start her at 5,000!” 
cried a converted stock broker, present. 


Tue Worst or A SociaAt Fis.—“O, Henry, 
this is “eo awful! Here come the Wellington 
Slowbores, who invited us to dine with them 
quite quietly, at five o’clock, some day next 
week, and I've just posted a letter to them to 
decline the invitation, and /’ve suddenly forgot. 


ten wohat excuse [ made l’ 


—A schoolmaster, who had an inveterate 
habit of talking to himself, was asked what 
motive he could have in doing so. He replied 
that he had two good and substantial reasons. 
In the first place, he liked to talk to a sensible 
man ; in the next place, he liked to hear a sen- 
sible man talk. 


—As Judge Neilson ascended the platform 
of the crowded chapel of Packer Institute on 
the occasion of the recent graduating class ex- 
ercises, he was heard to remark ina sort of 
sub-rosa, exultant way to his companion, Judge 
Reynulds: “Ha! ha! I breathe my native air 
once more !” 

A Dyinc Trispe.—The Seneca tribe of 
North American Indians now consists of one 
old horse, a chief, and three gallons of whiskey. 
A few more setting suns—a few more moons— 
a bricf season—and that three gallon jug 
will join its comrades in the happy hunting- 
ground. 

Locic.—There is a lady who will not permit 
her children to eat anything of which Indian 
meal constitutes an ingredient, for fear it may 
make them savage. She must, be the same 
lady who would not let her children eat spin- 
ach, for fear it would make them green. 


—‘‘Do you enjoy going to church now?” 
asked a lady of Mrs. Partington. ‘‘La me, I 
do,” said Mrs. Partington. “‘ Nothing does me 
so much good as to get up early on Sunday 
morning and go to church and hear a populous 
minister dispense with the gospel.” 


How 


to CuRE A RAVENOUS APPETITE.— 
Chop it, or else drive a’steak in it. 1 


BROOKLYN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


—A teacher who was hearing a recitation in 
“definitions,” said to a little urchin who had 
spelled “snoring” correctly, but was hesitat- 
ing as to its definition, ‘Come, come! what is 
snoring?” “ Please, sir,” said the little fellow, 
“its—its—eitin’ off sleep [” 


—*‘*Shall women leave their children at home ?” 

asks Lucy Stone. That depends upon cir- 
cumstances. If a child can make itself com- 
fortable with a basket of shavings and a box of 
matches, perhaps the thing would be permis- 
sable. 


—The advance of education has even 
spread to the feathered tribe. A Parisian bird- 
seller advertises to “teach parrots to talk 
sensibly.” An ornithological School Board 
will probably be the next institution. “ 


—A little girl and boy, three or four years 
old, were playing on the ice, when sis fell down 
and commenced to cry. Bub ran up and 
soothingly lisped: “Don’t cry! Thwear! 
Thwear! Thay damn ?’ 


—It isn’t loud praying that counts with the 
Lord so much as giving four quarts for every 
gallon, sixteen ounces for a pound, and thirty- 
six inches to the yard,” says an Arkansas cir- 
cuit rider. 

—Dean Swift said that the reason a certain 
university was a learned place, was that most 
persons took some learning there, and but tew 
brought any away with them, and so it accu- 
mulated 

—Robert Collyer saysa Christiam can go 
to the circus without risk. We suppose this is 
true, unless he should try to ride the trick 
mule. 

— Kansas teacher—* Where does all of our 
grain product go to?” Boy—“ It goes into the 
hopper.” “‘ Hopper! What hopper?” ‘“ Grass- 
hopper !” triumphantly shouted the lad. 


—A Boston editor blushes for the ignorance 
of three young girls of that city who tried to 
get their horse’s head down so that it could 
drink by unbuckling the crupper. 

—It was a bright boy who told his teacher 
that there were three sects—the male sex, the 
female sex, and the insects. 

Civit. SERvicE Sports.—Cheap journalism 
and cheap grocery. 
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The publishers have thie pleasure..of- announcing that they have now ready, after many months 
preparation, anda large utlay of means, ' 


Rosuison’s SHORTER COURSE. Anam, 


By. D. W. FssH, A. M., Editor of Robinson's Progressive Series of Mathematics. 


In this course, the science of Arithmetic, Oral-(Mental), and: Written, in all its various grades and 
applications, is fully and practically treated in T' WO éomprehensive and well’ graded hooks. The books 
are substantially bownd in cloth, and are iustrated with many" beautiful and meragnate designs drawn 
expressly for them. 















THE FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 





An-easy and progressive work, teaching and developing the, primaty operations in numbers by 
the induttive and objective methods, Oral and Written Exercises are thoroughly united, the Oral being 
followed by. the Written in- the use of the'slate or blackboard. -Cloth, 168 pages. Price 50 cents. 







THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 
































ir A comprehensive manual on the subject of Arithmetic, embodying every necessary form of illus- 

bee tration and exercise, both Oral and. Written. . This subject has usually been treated in such-a-way as to 

in form the contents of THREE or MORE graded text-books, the Oral exercises being placed in a - 

3 separate volume. .The work.contains from 25 to-40 per cent. more pages, and form 50 to 100 per cent, 

vd more examples —_ any. other Practical or. Complete Epes before the public. Cloth, 508 pages, 

Ww Price, $1.40, : 

“l- 

As the time of many pupils will not permit them to pursue this study iieugh, aiLits Sat a 

ZO and Others desire to review or finish up the higher subjects of it, the ‘‘Complete Arithmetic” is issued 

is in two parts,as well as in a single volume. ‘This will, it is thought, be also convenient for graded schools 

k in supplying-a separate book for classes of the lower and-higher grades ‘respectively; without eri gisten 

any unnecessary ‘repetition or review, or additional Spam: 

a PART I contains all that is-essential to a thorough knowledge of the fundamental principles. of 

the subject—Properties of Numbers—Fractions, Decimals, and Denominate Numbers, with a great number 

5 and variety of practical exercises for each, and much’ valuable information, especially in connection 
WwW ith the closing article on Measurements, * +*Bound in cloth. 282 paees. Price 80 cents. 

e 

D PART IE contains all the higher subjects of. Arithmetic, eommencing with Percentage, and in- 

4 cludes the full and. practical treatise of Mensuration, “with. which the “Complete Arithmetic ” ends. 

*,*Bound in Cloth, 282 pages. Price 80 cents. 

4 * “*Sample copies of the FIRST Book andthe COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, when required for- 


examination, with a view to introduction, will. be c Senes for $1 00. 
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HOYT & TEALE, 
Brooklyn Clothiers, 


607, 609, 611 Fulton Avente, 
Opposite Flatbush Avenue. 






Have DOUBLED THEIR. CAPACITY for business by adding the Second. Floor, 


and connecting the same by a 


MASSIVE PLATFORM. STAIRCASE. 







The upper floor is ‘devoted to 


Custom Work and Gentlemen’s Goods. 


All the latest importations may be found at ‘their Establishment. 
CHILDREN’S SUITS A SP ROLA ISL Ss 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
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ALPHABETS, INSTRUMENTS, ETC. : 
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WHITE LEAD, ZINC WHITE “AND VARNISHES. 











ris and 117 Fulton Street, 







Fred’ Wines Devoe, ox 
Jamey F, Drasnmond New YOrK. 
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